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The Bank Bill 


HE text of the promised Bill to nationalise the Bank of 

England—or, as the Bill itself more demurely puts it, “ to 
bring the capital stock of the Bank of England into public 
ownership ”—had been eagerly awaited not only for its intrinsic 
interest, but as the first step in the Government’s programme 
of Socialist change. It would take a very nervous heart to register 
a flutter at what is contained in the Bill. Nothing could well be 
more moderate. The purpose of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is plain: “I will aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you as ‘twere any 
nightingale.” He is to be congratulated on the wisdom of his 
decision on every point arising—except, perhaps, the initial 
decision to nationalise the Bank at all. 

The details of the Bill are discussed on another page. Here 
it is enough to say that there is an evident desire to limit the 
changes to the one fact that the stock of the Bank will hence- 
forward be held by the Treasury alone. The compensation that 
the present stock-holders will receive has been very fairly 
assessed. They will continue to receive the same income as for 
more than twenty years past, but with the guarantee of the State 
behind it, and the provisions of the stock they are to receive 
have been so arranged that it will stand in the market just about 
where Bank stock has recently stood. If there is a point or two 


of premium for the stockholders in the deal, so much the better, 
for it will help to convince the proprietors of other industries 
threatened with nationalisation that they are not also threatened 
with confiscation. Like other condemned men, they can now 
eat a hearty breakfast of continuing capital investment. 

Much more important than the compensation to be provided 
for the stockholders is, of course, the procedure laid down for 
making appointments to the Bank. The Governor and the 
Deputy Governor are to be appointed for five-year terms and 
sixteen directors for four-year terms, four of them retiring every 
year. All these appointments are to be made by the Crown— 
which means by the Government—but, after the first occasion, 
no Government will be able to replace the whole Court at once. 
It has already been announced that Lord Catto is to remain 
as Governor “for an appropriate period” and it is a safe 
presumption that, Mr Cobbold will continue as Deputy 
Governor. The number of directors is reduced from twenty- 
four to sixteen, but when allowance is made for existing vacan- 
cies and for those directors who have already reached or are 
approaching the retiring age of 70, the present Court can be 
accommodated within the smaller number. There is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the Government from nominating an entirely 
new Court ; but it will be very surprising if there are many new 
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faces around the table when the first nationalised Court 
assembles. The five-year term for the Governor, however, is an 
innovation, and a sensible one, since the traditional two years 
is far too short for modern conditions, and Lord Norman’s 
twenty-four years was almost certainly too long. A retiring 
Governor can, it is true, be reappointed, but a five-year term 
sets a period for serious assessment of the merits of re-appoint- 
ment in a way that annual renewal never can. 

The men are thus, at least for the present, to be unchanged. 
The clauses dealing with the management of the Bank have 
also been drafted with an eye to changing as little as possible. 
The Government is to have power to give directions to the Bank 
—anything less was hardly to be expected—but these direc- 
tions are to be given only after consultation with the Governor, 
which not only gives him a right to be heard, but will also 
effectively prevent directions being issued on minor matters. 
Moreover, the Bill provides that, subject to any such direc- 
tions, “ the affairs of the Bank shall be managed by the court 
of directors.” 

The only clause that is likely to raise any eyebrows is that 
empowering the Bank.to “ request information from or make 
recommendations to bankers” and, with the authorisation of 
the Treasury, to “issue directions to any banker for the pur- 
pose of securing that effect is given to any such request or 
recommendation.” It is already clear that there will be oppo- 
sition to this clause, and it is true that, as drafted, the clause, 
in spite of its euphemisms, is very drastic and far-reaching. But, 
apart from the rule of reason, which can fortunately always be 
read into British enactments, it is doubtful whether this clause 
does arsything more than formalise a state of affairs that already 
exists. Requests from the Bank have never been lightly ignored 
in the City, and the whole structure of monetary control might 
collapse if the unwritten conventions on which it is based (for 
example, that the joint-stock banks will hold cash reserves of 
about 10 per cent, neither more nor less) could not be enforced 
in the last resort. It should be noticed that the initiative for these 


German 


T is doubful whether much notice was ever taken of the 
recommendation made at Potsdam to the Czech and Polish 
Governments that they should call a halt in the expulsions of 
Germans. But now, it appears, a new wave, several millions 
strong, is to be poured into rump-Germany. Millions are already 
milling about and dying in the Russian Zone. The British 
authorities have agreed to take two million more into their zone. 
If another inrush engulfs what little organisation there is for 
dealing with these people, there will be an appalling famine in 
Germany this winter, with all its attendant horrors of disease, 
madness and crime. 

The first priority in any policy for Germany is thus to per- 
suade the Russians, Czechs and Poles to stop the expulsions. 
Yet, even if this is achieved, there will still remain in 
Germany an acute problein of divided policy. The Potsdam 
decisions on common action and common objectives: still 
stand and on some of the projects—the restoration of 
a unified transport system, for instance —some progress 
has been made. But beneath all attempted or superficial 
agreement lies the fact that the Russian, American and 
British approaches to Germany are not the same. It can be argued 
that the Russians are pursuing a consistent policy. They appar- 
ently do not intend to maintain their armies in Germany for 
very long because of the urgent needs of their own reconstruc- 
tion. They wish to withdraw as soon as possible. To make this 
possible, they wish to weaken Germany drastically, to make 
Germany so impotent that the revival of its war power is im- 
possible. Logically, they can argue that if ipdustrial and even 
agricultural wealth remain, the Germans can recover. This 
wealth must therefore be destroyed. The Russian Zone has been 
stripped ; at the same time the reform of land tenure has put 
German farming back to the strip system of the Middle Ages. 
Finally, the refugees have been sent flooding in. The other 
safeguard of a Russian withdrawal is the selection of “ safe ” 
German administrators to take over what is left of the country. 
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“ requests ” and “ recommendations ” is to come from the Bank. 
not from the Treasury. 

With this catalogue of changes that are no changes, the basic 
question remains. Why do the Government think it worth while 
to introduce a Bill in which any real substance has been so 
carefully whittled away? When Socialists are asked this ques- 
tion, the answer usually comes in terms of a lingering suspicion 
of the “ bankers’ ramp ” which, in Socialist mythology, put an 
untimely end to the Labour Government of 1929-31—or else 
there are still less definable suspicions that financial circles close 
to the Bank of England showed some partiality for the Nazis 
in the days of appeasement and pacifism. Until evidence is 
brought to confirm these charges, it is difficult to deal with 
them. But if they are true, why is so little change proposed? 
The “ bankers’ ramp” certainly did not consist in any direct 
refusal to obey a request of the Government, and if it consisted 
in a whispering campaign against the credit of the Government, 
the new Court could whisper as well as the old. As for alleged 
interference by the Bank in foreign policy, it is very difficult 
to believe that a request from the Foreign Office would be 
listened to less eagerly by the old independent Bank than by 
the new nationalised Bank. 

The scrupulous care that is taken in the Bill to change nothing 
that is of any account is the best proof that the members of the 
Government do not believe the accusations that their Party has 
so often brought against the Bank of England. One must con- 
clude that the Bill is a symbolic sacrifice on the altar of party 
doctrine and that it is not intended to make contact with reality 
at any point. It will do very little harm—at least in present con- 
ditions, though a reservation must be made for the use that 
future Governments might make of their powers of appointment 
and direction. But it is a little disturbing to find this harassed 
and overburdened Government giving a priority allocation of 
Parliamentary time and political energy to tilting at windmills-— 
without even Don Quixote’s excuse of believing them to be any- 
thing else. 


Politics 


The establishment of a German administration has gone further 
in the Russian Zone than anywhere else. Not only are there 
loca! and state governments ; there is a Central Government with 
a complete set of departments, made up of 5 Communists, 5 
Social. Democrats, 2 Christian Democrats and 2 non-party men. 

These central and local governments are really a species of 
civil service, a trained German staff through which the Russians 
can act and from which they expect obedience. It follows that 
Communists predominate. At the same time land “reform” 
and the nationalisation of industry have further accelerated the 
de-nazification of German life. 

Thrice protected—by the destruction of productive equip- 
ment, by social change and by the setting up of a docile 
administration—the Russians may feel they can withdraw. 

So far the Americans appear to have adopted some points 
from the Russian programme. They have closed down or de- 
stroyed a number of factories ; in any casc less than 10 per 
cent of the industrial plants in the American Zone are at work. 
Steady dismantling is also going on. The Americans are trying 
to get all local administration into German hands by next month 
and have set up four different state Governments. The speed 
with which they wish the transfer to take place, and the ruthless- 
ness with which they try to “pastoralise” their zone almost 
certainly reflect a realisation—perhaps not fully conscious—that 
neither Congress nor American public opinion will be willing 
for long to bear the burden of directing manpower and 
material resources to a large-scale direct administration of Ger- 
many. Perhaps there is no specific decision in favour of early 
withdrawal ; but there is an unwillingness to contemplate stay- 
ing very long. The profound difference between the Russian and 

rican Zones is that the Americans initiate no social changes. 
have relied hitherto on Catholic and Conservative elements, and 
have been dilatory in “ de-Nazification,” a political concept 
which their training does not fit them to interpret. 
The British Zone differs again from the Russian and the 
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American Zones. There has been no further destruction. On 
the contrary, the British have adopted a species of New 
Economic Policy, simply designed to get something going and 
some goods produced in order to stave off disaster this winter, 
The building up of a German administration is not so advanced 
as in the other zones. There has been little or no “ de-Nazifica- 
tion.” Social reform or even social purpose—beyond the imme- 
diate purpose of starting up the factories—are equally lacking. 
In so far as the British have made use of German administra- 
tors, like the Americans they have tended to seek them among 
Catholic Right Wing circles. 

The difference between the three zones is thus not clear-cut. 
The Russians and the Americans think in terms of leaving a 
Germany which they have thoroughly weakened, even ruined; 
the Russians have for good or ill profoundly changed the struc- 
ture of their zone and leave Germans in charge with some sense 
of political direction. The Americans will leave a zone economi- 
cally impaired but socially unchanged. The British, on the other 
hand, are attempting a measure of economic reconstruction. 
Their zone is already the least ruined and may remain so—if 
the expulsions are halted. But their policy has given little sign 
of either political or social direction. 

Against this background, talk of a uniform Allied policy for 
Germarry is academic. The British cannot adopt the principle 
common to American and Russian policy—devastation, pas- 
toralisation, planned ruin. For one thing, it offends the 
humanity of the men who would be supposed to carry out and 
follow the consequences of such a policy. For another, Britain, 
unlike Russia or America, is dependent upon a prosperous 
European economy and will suffer itself from the balkanisation 
of Central Europe. On the other hand, nothing will now undo 
the social changes wrought by Russia east of the Elbe. Nation- 
alised industry and peasant-owned land will prove to be per- 
manent structural changes in German life. The fact of these 
profound divergences does not mean necessarily that Germany 
will remain divided. The old Reich was divided social*y between 
a feudal Junker economy in the east and a liberal capitalist de- 
velopment in the west. But it does mean that a struggle will 
begin for the soul of Germany, a struggle in which the future 
of western democracy and of European peace is inseparably 
bound up. 


* 


Everything therefore combines to point to the necessity for a 
stock-taking of British policy in Germany. The first administra- 
tive steps have been taken by setting up a London headquarters 
for the British elements of the Control Commissions in Ger- 
many and Austria and putting it in charge of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr Hynd. But what appears to be 
a step forward is immediately put in doubt by the addendum 
that Mr Hynd will work subject to the ultimate authority of 
the Secretary of State for War—as if policy for Germany were 
still a military operation and not a political task calling for the 
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exercise of the highest civilian judgment. The trouble with 
British policy in Germany is precisely that it seems to have been 
conceived as a short-term operation, all tactics and no strategy 
The tactics have been weil thought out, the British are now in 
control of their zone and reports seem to agree that it is 
administered more smoothly than any of the others. But the 
wider framework of long-term policy is lacking. 

The instinctive determination of the British administration 
to rebuild and restore is right. The British do not share the 
Russian illusion that democracy can grow from desperate 
poverty, nor can they afford to take the American view that 
poverty in Europe does not matter. But they are going about 
their task of reconstruction as if they had all eternity to complete 
it. The expedient of leaving Nazis in key positions and of pick- 
ing administrators only among the Conservatives, for example, 
can be defended only on the ground that it is a temporary policy 
which will be reversed in due course—but that postpones until 
an indefinite later date the start of the process of rebuilding 
a trustworthy German society. But the British will not be given 
the time for such a leisurely approach. Within a very short time 
there will be pressures both from within and from without to 
reduce the scale of the British administration very drastically. 
It is already proving difficult to recruit the necessary numbers 
of competent administrators. Demobilisation, even in its present 
very early stage, is already eating into the supply of efficient 
officers in the Army ; but Field-Marshal Montgomery will not be 
allowed to defer the release of these men for more than a few 
months. If, in a year or two’s time, there are large-scale Ameri- 
can and Russian withdrawals, the pressure on the British to do 
likewise will be irresistible. Policy for Germany is, therefore, 
a race against time. The only realistic basis for planning is that, 
before many years have past, there will only be a skeleton cadre 
of British supervisors and investigators left in Germany, with 
perhaps a handful of troops to support them. When that time 
comes, there must be a German administration, which the 
British can trust or direct, ready to take over the responsibility 
of government. If, when that time comes, the British have not 

“trained their successors, two consequences are sure. A partly re- 
stored Ruhr economy will be left in the hands of men who were 
ready to work with Hitler end will be equally reacy to back his 
successor. At the same time, the political and social pressure 
coming from Socialised Germany east of the Elbe will be such 
that before long left-wing extremism may well be strong enough 
to sweep away the Conservatives left behind by the British and to 
extend to the banks of the Rhine a totalitarian system of govern- 
ment. 

There is an alternative to Britain’s present policy, an alterna- 
tive which, with a Labour Government in Britain, it is possible 
to pursue. In east and west in Germany, the Social Democrats 
are potentially the strongest party. So far they have been cold- 
shouldered by all the occupying authorities—the Russians pre- 
ferring the Communists, the British and Americans the Catholic 
Right. In eastern Germany the degree of destruction and dis- 
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location puts the party of moderate Socialism at an extreme 
disadvantage. But in the British Zone, reconstruction is already 
the accepted policy, and it provides scope and genuine promise 
to a party of the democratic Left. If the British in their zone 
were to add to their sane economic approach a more adult politi- 
cal policy and decided to back immediately and deliberately the 
forces of social democracy, supporting the reforms the Ger- 
man Socialists demanded and using them to carry through a 
whole-hearted campaign of de-Nazification, then the British 
occupying forces could, in a few years’ time, be reduced to 
a handful, or even withdrawn completely, without the equal 
and opposite dangers of leaving behind on the one hand a Ger- 
many of industrialists and Conservatives ready for a revenge, 
on the other, an open invitation to left-wing extremism to flood 
westward, destroying all hope of democratic government. On 
the contrary, the attraction to the rest of Germany of an area of 
economic revival controlled on democratic socialist lines would 
be such that the Social Democrats east of the Elbe could recover 
their courage and their strength and take up the struggle for 
democratic government throughout Germany. 

A deliberate policy of this nature cannot be expected to please 
everyone. There will, for example, be those who think any 
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preference for one German party over another a breach of 
democratic doctrine. But democracy cannot flourish in an icy 
vacuum ; a refusal to express a preference is in itself favouritism 
towards the powers that be. Or there will be those who will call 
the policy a return to the Weimar Republic which (so runs the 
fable) “‘ led straight to the Nazis.” But a German administration 
there certainly must be, since the conscription of British civilians 
to serve in Germany is out of the question (and nothing less 
will for long sustain a British administration of more than a 
skeleton nature), and where else can a party be found that so weil 
combines broad popular support with respect for the ideals of 
liberty and democracy? Or, again, there will be the Conserva- 
tives, who will say that a Socialist Government in Britain is bad 
enough without deliberately creating one in Germany. They 
may be invited to say whether they would prefer a Communist 
regime on the Rhine. To those who have eyes to see, there js 
really no alternative. It is Weimar or Moscow, liberal Socialism 
or Communist dictatorship. Even a high Tory Government in 
London would in the end be driven to the same conclusion— 
though “in the end” would certainly be too late. The Labour 
Government, if they have the courage of their own convictions, 
have a chance to save something out of the wreck of Europe. 


The Depressed Islands 


“T° HERE is an illustration in the report* of the West India 
Royal Commission, now published after being withheld 
for nearly six years, that is as revealing as the whole 480 pages 
of the text. It is a photograph of a “ trash” hut in the Leeward 
Islands, made of “ leaves and other vegetation intertwined with 
rough poles ” and covering about 200 square feet, divided into 
two sections. There are no windows, and we are told that the 
floor is earth, and that the nearest well, supplying brackish 
water, is some miles distant. The caption for this illustration 
says “Some, but not all, of those inhabiting [the hut] are in 
the picture” Fourteen children and four adults can be counted. 
This is not merely a case of overcrowded slum conditions. 
The photograph also illustrates the lack of family life in the 
West Indies. Many of the children seem to be of roughly the 
same age ; it would be very hard to decide which and how many 
of them are siblings. The absence of the fathers from the picture 
may mean that they are at work in the fields. Equally pro- 
bably, they may not live there at all. Sixty to seventy per cent 
of births in the West Indies are illegitimate, and casual and pro- 
miscuous unions are gaining at the expense of “ faithful concu- 
binage.” Thus the sole responsibility for the ever-increasing 
number of children is often borne by the mother—how can 
modern infant and child welfare movements flourish in a situa- 
tion like this? 

Modern standards also lay down that these children should 
be educated. And another photograph shows a schoolroom in 
St. Kitts, so overcrowded as to make the worst conditions to be 
found in this country ideal by comparison. But the average 
attendance is only 60-75 per cent of the enrolment ; if it reached 
go per cent, the school accommodation, would be totally in- 
adequate. 

When ithe fourteen children of the photograph leave school 
—if they ever attend it—at the age of 12, which is the leaving 
age for most of the islands, they will have to find employment. 
Where can it be found in these mainly agricultural colonies, 
whose chief economic activities are dependent on the vagaries 
of world markets? In the past, the sugar estates were the main 
continuing source of productive employment. But the sugar 
industry is finding it necessary for its survival to reduce its 
costs by applying increased mechanisation in the fields ; in 
Trinidad, the amount of field labour required per acre has been 
nearly halved since 1930. Increased mechanisation is likely to 
displace labour in other spheres as well. The result is a con- 
tinual drift to the towns, particularly of workers in the prime 
of life. The attractions of town life turn out to be illusory, and 


*Cmd. 6607. There has also been published with it ‘the Report 
on Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry and Veterinary Matters (Cmd. 6608) 
and Statement of Action Taken on the Recommendations (Cmd. 6656). 


the newcomers are not only no better off themselves, but by 
diluting the amouht of employment available drag down 
the standard of living of the original inhabitants still further. 

How, under these conditions, can the lot of the West Indian 
be improved? The Comptroller for Development and Welfare 
and his organisation attempt the task from two angles. They 
are trying to improve West Indian conditions of life, in the 
sphere of education, public health, housing, social welfare and 
so on. They are also trying to raise the standard of living of 
the mass of the people by raising their productivity. 

Both tasks are formidable. To improve West Indian condi- 
tions, the reformer has to struggle against ignorance and 
illiteracy, against disease and ill-health, against apathy and 
inertia. He is hindered by the social disintegration—the lack of 
any sense of community in the villages and towns, which itself 
reflects the weakness of the family as an institution. “ In many 
areas,” says Sir Frank Stockdale in his report,t “ poverty, ignor- 
ance, overcrowding, unemployment, illness, discontent, and even 
despair may be so overwhelming as to touch the emotions of the 
most dispassionate or ‘ scientific’ of observers.” The difficulty 
is that the social services necessary to improve these appalling 
conditions of life may merely be an added burden to local Ex- 
chequers. When the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
was started, it was assumed that the colonies’ financial troubles 
would be largely over and that welfare schemes which thev 
could not afford would be met by the United Kingdom. The 
Stockdale organisation in the West Indies soon came up against 
the flaw in this argument. The capital cost may be borne by the 
British taxpayer, but how are the high costs of maintenance 
to be paid for? The annual recurrent cost of teachers’ salaries 
in the West Indies, if elementary education were extended to 
cover 90 per cent of the schoolchildren, has already become a 
classic example of the dilemma. As Sir Frank Stockdale says: 

The saddling of the West Indian Colonies with medical, 
educational, housing and other social services whose develop- 
ment may be brought to a halt by their own financial weight—or 
involve the necessity for permanent external aid—would be 
disservice to the people. 

Steps to improve West Indian conditions of life cannot there- 
fore go well ahead until their standard of living has been so 
raised that they can afford the high cost of twentieth-century 
social services. According to the Stockdale report, the national 
income per head of population in 1942 was {27 in Barbados, 
£26 in Jamaica, and £24 in Grenada (because of the high prices 
realised for its nutmegs), and in St. Vincent, typical of the 
smaller islands, only £15. Moreover, there is considerable in- 


ie cena and Welfare in the West Indies 1943-44. Colonial 
0. 189. 
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equality in the distribution of income: in Jamaica, income tax 
payers, representing 2} per cent of all families, received over 
13 per cent of the national income ; in Barbados, the figures 
are 7 per cent and 30 per cent ; in Grenada, 4 per cent and 
17 per cent ; and in St. Vincent, 13 per cent and 11 per cent. 

But what overshadows all policy directed at raising the stan- 
dard of living is the inexorable increase in the population. Thus 
in the short term it is uot so much a case of raising the standard 
of living as of preventing it from being further depressed year 
by year as more and more people attempt to obtain subsistence 
from an economy which cannot sustain anything like their 
numbers. Science reduced the death rate in the West Indies 
before it increased their productivity, and the omission is now 
being felt. 

Obviously, there are only two ways of meeting this situation— 
reducing the population, or at least attempting to prevent it 
from increasing at its present rate of 2 per cent per annum, or 
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somehow expanding the islands’ economies to bear its weight. 
The West India Royal Commission seemed to favour the former 
solution. But this is surely too defeatist. In any case, all experi- 
ence has so far shown that the best way to reduce a population 
is to improve its standard of living. The Stockdale organisation 
is trying hard to find an expansionist solution. But it has not 
yet succeeded, possibly because its thinking is limited by the 
inadequate resources and machinery at its disposal—a million 
or two a year instead of the many millions needed. There is 
also the apparent willingness of many West Indians to be content 
with a low standard of living and to do only enough work— 
20 hours a week—to keep themselves on it. Yet in many ways the 
West Indies are ideal for large-scale development. They belong 
to the modern Western world. There are no tribal customs to 
be respected ; there are no communal difficulties. If colonial 


policy fails in the West Indies, it is difficult to see how it can 
succeed anywhere. 


How Many Trees ? 


OR the second time within a generation, Britain’s wood- 
lands have been decimated in order to meet exceptional 
wartime needs—and, although the full destruction is difficult to 
measure, it has been even more extensive this time than in 
1914-18. None of this country’s natural resources is used up so 
rapidly during wartime as timber. This is because timber is an 
exceptionally bulky import, yet during recent years as much as 
96 per cent of total supplies by volume have come from overseas. 
Compared with the rest of Europe Britain is very sparsely 
wooded, having only about 5} per cent of its area under forest, 
which compares with—for instance—over 18 per cent in Belgium 
and France, 27 per cent in Germany, and 56 per cent in Sweden; 
so that the heavy wartime demand on this very small forest area 
is proportionally more destructive. 

It was the exhaustion of British woodlands during the 1914-18 
war, and the strategic danger thought to be implicit in this 
situation, which led to the setting-up in 1919 of an independent 
Forestry Commission, subsidised out of public funds, to under- 
take afforestation. The second great inroad on woodland of the 
last few years has now led Parliament to place the Commission 
under the control of the Minister of Agriculture, with the aim 
not only of harmonising the rival needs of agriculture and 
forestry, but of supervising more closely what is expected to be 
an expanding scale of forestry operations. This administrative 
change is in fact no more than a preliminary step towards 
deciding the central issues of forestry policy. Simply stated, these 
issues are: how many and what sort of trees should the state 
now plant? 

The Forestry Commission itself has already given an emphatic 
answer to this question.* It recommends that the total area of 
effective forest, now computed at two million acres, should be 
increased over the next fifty years to five million acres—that is 
to say, by 150 per cent. This immense planting programme 
would far exceed anything undertaken by the Commission in 
the inter-war period. Between 1919 and 1939 it planted 370,000 
acres and received from public funds {10.1 million ; whereas, 
under the proposed programme, it would plant, preferably, 
500,000 acres in the first decade alone at an estimated cost to 
public funds of £41.2 million. 

Clearly a scheme of this magnitude, which goes far beyond 
the aim of renewing wartime timber losses, warrants the closest 
examination. There is, however, one factor which makes any 
judging of forestry proposals at once exceptionally difficult and 
exceptionally important. Afforestation can be judged on two 
grounds—its economic value and its strategic value ; but any 
judgment must relate to future conditions which are very distant 
and highly hypothetical. Forestry is almost the longest of long- 
term investments. Some quick-growing softwoods yield useful 
thinnings for use as pit-props after only fifteen or twenty years 
time ; but in general, as the 1929 Select Committee on Estimates 
pointed out, 


* Post-War Forest Policy. Cmd. 6447. 1943. 25. 


the return on the capital invested is speculative, and will 

mainly be deferred for a period of from 60 to 80 years. 

This fact renders any calculation extraordinarily difficult. 
Who can say with any confidence what will be the demand for 
timber, or its price, in A.D. 2015? It may be, for instance, that 
timber will then be extensively utilised in prefabricated housing, 
but, equally, it may not be wanted for house-building at ail. Of 
course, it is reasonably certain in practice that a large market 
will continue to exist, but it would be unwise to dogmatise about 
how much, let alone what sort of timber, will be required in the 
distant future. And if the economic return on afforestation is 
hard to assess, its strategic value—on which forestry enthusiasts 
are apt to base their case—is far and away harder and must be 
admitted an unknown factor by all but the armchair strategist. 
The forestry programme undertaken as a result of the last war 
has been of little or no use in fighting this one—in fact, has been 
an actual disadvantage, since the area of agricultural land has 
been proportionally diminished. Speculation about the dates of 
future wars is a futile occupation ; but at least it can be said 
that if war comes within the next thirty or so years, afforestation 
now can do little to help fight it. It can in fact be argued with 
force that if war can be staved off until new trees mature, then 
it will not come at all ; and there are of course other possibili- 
ties, such as that atomic bombs will render any timber reserve 
superfluous. In any case, a substantial reserve of imported 
timber could be assembled. 

The strategic argument for expanding timber production 
should not, necessarily, be altogether discounted ; but it is tco 
vague and hypothetical to act as an acceptable substitute for 
economic justification. Suggestions suck as one made by the 
Forestry Commission that to the estimated 3 per cent yield 
from forestry should be added a modest 1 per cent in respect of 
its strategic value are highly specious. The economic criterion, 
difficult as it is to determine, should be considered entirely 
separately on its own merits and should form the main basis of 
policy. 


* 


If, however, the Commission’s claim that capital expended 
on new planting should yield at least 3 per cent is true, then 
afferestation is a not unreasonable national investment and one 
that would be more profitable than many branches of agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately, this estimate has so far been backed by too 
little evidence to rank as more than an intelligent guess ; and 
it does not in any case take into account items which would form 
part of a comprehensive forestry programme such as subsidies to 
private owners and outlay on forest holdings. The decay cf 
private woodlands over the last half-century, and the fact that 
many of these have always been maintained for their sporting 
rather than their business value, are hardly indications that 
forestry is remunerative, although some allowance must be 
made for the indifference to conserving large estates that death 
duties have caused. Continuity of policy—the adhering to a 
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plan of scientific planting and selective felling—is so important 
in forestry that the state should certainly be a more efficient 
manager than private owners. For this reason alone, the Forestry 
Commission’s suggestion that suitable private woodlands 
should be “ dedicated” to an approved plan by their owners, 
who would accept public supervision in exchange for a subsidy, 
is to be welcomed. But even so it must be doubtful how far 
scientific management can make fresh afforestation profitable. 
‘The adoption of an economic criterion does not, of course, 
mean that state forestry can or should be run simply as a timber- 
producing business ; on the contrary, it must have regard to 
other factors which in turn will modify the financial return to 
be had. There has been considerable controversy lately about 
what sort of new trees should be planted. Before the war, the 
demand for softwoods (which are derived from conifers) con- 
stituted some 94 per cent of total timber requirements. Relying 
on their greater demand, and on their assumed greater profita- 
bility, the Forestry Commission has proposed that nearly all of 
its vast new plantations should consist of conifers. Conifers 
grow far more quickly than hardwoods, reaching full maturity 
in half the time of an oak and in addition yielding useful early 
thinnings, whereas those of an oak are almost useless ; further, 
much of the land available for afforestation is too poor to grow 
satisfactory hardwoods on a first rotation. There are powerful 
arguments for planting conifers almost exclusively. Stull, there 
can be little doubt that this substitution of conifers for the tradi- 
tional hardwoods would destroy the character and beauty of 
many parts of the country, especially in the South. The neglect 
of hardwood cultivation would also harm wild life and impede 
scientific research ; while it is quite possible that requirements of 
such hardwoods as beech, which is already in considerable de- 
mand as plywood and for making brushes, will increase rather 
than decrease. A balance has therefore to be struck between the 
claims of hardwoods and softwoods. Considerations of amenity 
may be insufficient grounds for undertaking such uneconomic 
planting (such as hardwoods are said to involve), although they 
may also be a good reason for not planting at all in some areas ; 
but, linked with other considerations, they should impose some 
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modifications on a narrowly utilitarian planting programme. 

Forestry must also be considered in relation to agriculture. 
of which it is really a special department. The planting of rough 
grazing land involves an intensification of land use, involving 
the employment of some ten times as much labour as sheep 
rearing. The present area of rough grazing land totals over 16 
million acres, nearly two-thirds of it in Scotland, so that ample 
land is available for even a planting programme of 3 million 
acres. Hill sheep farming, the main agricultural activity over 
this large area, is a declining occupation except during wartime 
and is probably less profitable than forestry. So long as afforesta- 
tien is confined to the uplands and does not invade the valleys. 
the displacement of agriculture should be relatively unim 
portant. 

* 


Enough has been said to show, not necessarily that some ex- 
pansion of Britain’s present forest area is undesirable, but that 
any vast or sudden jump in its size would be extremely unwise. 
The fact that any appreciable return on afforestation will be 
delayed for half-a-century or more is a reason for caution rather 
than speed. Strategically, a large planting programme will be 
merely a handicap in meeting any foreseeable emergency. 
Economically, there appears to be neither sufficient historical 
evidence nor statistical data to confirm the belief in a reasonable 
return. State forestry has still to prove its worth, and it would 
be only common prudence to await the results of its earlier 
programmes, before consenting to a large expansion. If the 
results turn out to be favourable, then will be the time—and the 
ample opportunity—to enlarge the scope of forestry. 

For the same reasons, it would be a mistake for the Forestry 
Commission to put all its eggs in one basket and develop cx- 
clusively one sort of tree. Since the nature of the demand for 
timber in the distant future cannot be accurately foreseen, there 
is a need to foster some variety in the woodlands ; and this need 
is powerfully reinforced by requirements of science and amenity. 
which must in any case modify the more ambitious timber-pro- 
ducing schemes. 

There is, moreover, a further reason why afforestation should 
proceed with caution. The long-term character of forestry makes 
it highly advisable to stick to any plan of development once 
that has been made. This is why any major decision of policy 
is sO important as well as so difficult. Waste and mismanage- 
ment result if an authorised programme is later subjected to a 
financial curb, as happened at least twice in the inter-war period. 
The Forestry Commission itself has remarked that 

Orderly progress was rendered extremely difficult by changes 
in policy, and considerable losses were entailed in the de- 
struction of plants grown in anticipation of planting pro- 
grammes which, in the event, were arbitrarily reduced. 


But if Parliament boggied at an outlay of £10 million odd 
on forestry over two decades, what reason is there to suppose 
that it will now accept spending at two or three times that rate. 
even after allowing for the rise in prices? Parliament may now 
be better aware of the need for continuity in forestry policy : 
but that should only make it additionally cautious in sanctioning 
any large outlay. 

That a considerable number of new trees should shortly be 
planted in Britain may be granted. But that this number should 
run to anything approaching the three million acres demanded 
by the Forestry Commission, or the high targets set by other 
forestry enthusiasts, cannot be conceded. Perhaps one million 
acres of new woodland over the next fifty years, which would 
represent a rate of planting rather faster than that of the inter- 
war period, might be accepted as a minimum aim—with the 
onus of proving the need for any increase on the figure placed 
squarely on the Forestry Commission. In any case, too, the 
Commission should not be authorised to make an early start on 
a large programme. Its “ desirable ” target of half-a-million acres 
of new planting during the first decade is anyhow chimerical : 
even its “intermediate” target of 370,000 acres is much too high. 
Forestry is expensive of labour, which constitutes far and away 
the largest item in its capital outlay ; and little labour can te 
diverted during the next few years from tasks where speed at 
the moment is urgent to one where a year or two’s delay can 
make very little real difference 
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NOTES OF 


President Truman has announced his Government’s decision 
not to share with any countries other than the United Kingdom 
and Canada the secrets of the atomic bomb. At the same time, 
he emphasised that the real secret lay not in the scientific theory, 
but in the “know how” of the manufacturing processes. 

This decision has been, and will be, very widely criticised in 
the United States and throighout the world. “ Other nations ” 
means, of course, Russia, since there is hardly another with the 
industrial resources necessary to manufacture the atom somb. 
The question is, then, whether the secret should be given to Russia. 
Those who say Yes are, first, the Russophils and, secondly, the 
scientists, whose conscience is understandably troubled by the 
spectacle of their great invention being kept for the exclusive 
use of one part of humanity. There is also a much larger group 
of people who see in the decision not to share the secret a 
defeatist attuttude towards the prospects of world order and inter- 
national co-operation. Jf the Russians are told so plainly that 
they are distrusted, if the battle lines of the next war are so 
clearly drawn, can there be any hope that they will ever be 
brought into genuine collaboration with their Allies? Moreover, 
what is to be gained if the Russians will have their own atomic 
bomb in a few years’ time? Is a delay of five years worth the 
certainty of nationalist hatreds? On the other hand, is not the 
delav sufficiently serious to the Russians to make them willing 
to make concessions—such as agreement to some form of inter- 
national control and inspection—in order to get the secret now? 


x 


This alliance of arguments is a formidable one. But there is a 
jot to be said on the other side. The world is a nationalist world 
and Governments do have to play politics in terms of power, 
and no Government has stood more firmly against any surrender 
of sovereignty—or even any consideration for the rights of small 
countries—than the Soviet. It is all very well to talk of placing 
the atom bomb in international control. But where is the inter- 
national controlling body? The Security Council? But that has 
no existence outside the Governments that compose it. How can 
the United States propose an international inspection when it 
would be impossible to persuade Congress to admit Russian 
inspectors to American factories? Can anyone be quite sure that 
the world will never have cause to regret the possession by Soviet 
Russia of overwhelming power? 

There is perhaps no more difficult or important problem for 
the world to solve than this, and nobody should pretend that the 
solution is easy or obvious. It seems to turn fundamentally on 
the answers that can be given to two questions. First, to what 
extent, and for how many years, is Soviet Russia likely to be at 
a disadvantage by not having the secret now? And secondly, on 
a hard-boiled realistic estimate, what chances are there in the 
next twenty years of any really effective alternative among the 
Great Powers to nationalist power politics? If withholding the 
secret would put Russia at a severe disadvantage, an offer to dis- 
close it could be used as a bargaining weapon. And if America itself 
is ready for some surrender of sovereignty, Russia’s agreement to 
real international control could be made the quid pro quo. Thus, 
subject to these two very big ifs, the atom bomb could be made 
the means of a real step forward in human society. But both ifs 
are necessary. If America itself is unready for an advance there is 
nothing to bargain for. And if the handicap to Russia is likely to be 
of short duration, it is difficult to see what purpose is served by 
withholding the secret or why the Russians should be willing to 
offer any price for it. 


* * * 


Who Broke up the Conference ? 


Each of the three Foreign Ministers has now had his say on 
the reasons for the breakdown of the London Conference. Mr 
Molotov blames Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin (apparently in that 
order) for betraying the Berlin agreement which, in the Russian 
view, virtually limited peacemaking to the Big Three. Mr Byrnes 
and Mr Bevin in their turn blame Mr Molotov for refusing wider 
representation in the preliminary discussions of the peace and, 
more specifically, for refusing to withdraw his demand that the 
agreement reached on September 11th admitting France and 
China to the discussions should be removed from the record. 





THE WEEK 


These are the surface troubles. It is clear from Mr Bevin’s 
Statement and from other accounts of the Conference that the 
difficulties first became acute over the discussion of the Balkan 
treaties. The Russians would not accept any Criticism of ihe 
“ democratic ” character of the Rumanian and Bulgarian govern- 
ments—incidentally they refused Mr Bevin’s suggestion that an 
independent international fact-finding commission should be sent 
to each country. It is also clear from their subsequent suggestion 
that Poland, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia should be admitted 
to the preliminary discussions that they regard France as an 
auxiliary to the “ Western bloc ” of Britain and the United States 
and wish to redress the balance in their own favour. 

Thus, whether analysis of the Conference’s failure begins from 
procedure or subject matter or the progress of the discussions, 
the same difficulty always emerges—the existence, at least in the 
Russian mind, of rival groups of Powers, manceuvring for posi- 
tion and grappling in a fateful diplomatic poker game. This is the 
real deadlock that must be broken and it can at least be said 
that Mr Molotov’s cordial message of farewell and the evident 
desire of Britain and the United States to find a new formula 
may prevent the present deadlock from changing to rigor mortis. 


x * * 


Opposition in a Strange Réle 


Two of this week’s debates have put the Opposition in the 
unusual position of either supporting the Government on an 
issue on which they should theoretically have been in funda- 
inental opposition, or of backing the Government against its own 
supporters. 

Thus the heated opposition to the reintroduction of the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill, which the 
Tories’ election campaign had led many people to expect, fell 
completely flat. The Opposition were Filling and cooing over it 
in a most unorthodox manner, though they gave warning of more 
criticism to come, at the Committee stage, on the proposal to 
continue its powers for five years instead of the two years 
criginally laid down in the Bill drafted by the Coalition @overn- 
men. This clause is the most controversial section of the Bill, 
and must be construed as political flag-waving. It will—rightly— 
be strongly challenged. Even if it does take five years to restore 
a normal economy, it is far better for Parliament to have the 
opportunity of at least reviewing such extensive powers before 
its own life ends. 

The debate was depressing because, instead of reviewing the 
particular controls to be retained and their proper application, 
the debate degenerated into a profitless argument about controls 
in general. Even Mr Ede attempted justification by arithmetic, 
pointing out that the total number of controls was already down 
from 687 to 460, and adding that the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Acts would lapse next February—although since some 
of these powers are merged in the present Bili and others will 
be continued in a second transitional Bill, this fact loses signi- 
ficance. It is clear that a wide range of economic controls both 
will and must remain—in order to prevent inflation, to ensure 
priority for housing, industrial re-equipment and the export trede, 
and to secure equitable distribution of scarce supplies. In carry- 
ing out these aims, the Government is asking for some new 
powers as well as most of the old wartime ones—notably, a wider 
control over prices, both retail and wholesale. 


* * * 


Industrial Injuries 


On Wednesday and Thursday there was a two-day debate on 
the second reading of the National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Bill, introduced by Mr J. Griffiths, Minister of 
National Insurance. This Bill is one of the offspring of the 
Beveridge Report on Social Insurance, and had already beer 
drawn up by the Coalition Government. Its purpose is to de 
away with the whole procedure for claiming damages against 
an employer under the existing Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and to put in its place a system of insurance against personal 
injury, towards which employer and employed make weekly 
contributions by the method of stamping cards. The Exchequer 
is to add its own contribution to the Fund equal to one-fifth of 
the aggregate contributions of employer and employee. 
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During the seven weeks between the publication of the draft 
Bill and the debate the Trade Unions have been organising con- 
siderable pressure to get the basic rate of injury benefit raised 
from 40s. a week and to increase the disablement pension. The 
Government have now given way, to a limited extent, by agree- 
ing to raise the basic injury benefit rete to 45s. a week for a 
single man and by granting a 25 per cent increase in the disable- 
ment pension, provided that the nature of the injury prevents a 
man from returning to his previous occupation or being retrained to 
follow an occupation of an equivalent standard. Both these con- 
cessions seem sensible, and the Government are to be congratu- 
lated in making a realistic approach to the subject, faced as they 
are by a huge programme of excellent but costly social services, 
instead of giving way more weakly in the face of demands 
from their own supporters. The result of this is that, whereas 
the Opposition gave warm support to the Bill, there was still 
considerable criticism from Labour back benchers on the in- 
edequacy of the benefits. The cost of the increase is to be met 
ty a further 1d. a week contribution from the worker, thus 
bringing up the total proposed weekly social insurance contribu- 
tions (including Health, Pensions and Unemployment) for adult 
men from their existing Jevel of 3s. 8d. a week to 7s. Id. a week 
under the new full Social Insurance Scheme. 


* * * 
RAF Megalomania 


Further consideration of the Government’s latest statement 
on demobilisation reveals that men 2nd women in the RAF are 
not only no better off under the revised programme, but are 
actually worse off than they could reasonably expect from the 
earlier announcements of release dates for the different groups. 
Only three groups of men—part of 25 to part of 28 inclusive— 
are being released in the first six months of next year. This might 
not be surprising if they were large groups, but, in fact, they will 
between them only cover 140,300 men. The result on the aver- 
age weekly rate of release is shown in the following table, with 
comparable figures for the other services : — 


— 


Estimated 


Average June 18— Oct.— | June 18— jJan— | Strengths 
Weekly Rate | Sept. 30, | Dec. | Dee. 31, June, | June 30, 1946, 
of Release 1945 1945 1945 1946 | compared with 
| June 18, 1945§ 
| o; 
Navy 3,000* 9,000+ 7,000 8,000 | 52 
AGRE 3 Pcs vow 13,000 52.000 | 31,000 | 42,000 | 37 
Pi eiden>ase 5,000 15,000 10,000 5,000 | 61 


* June 18—Aug. 31. t Sept.—Dec. § Plus six months’ new intake. 


In all three Services the average weekly rate of release will 
fall off next year compared with the rate in the last quarter of 
this year, which is apparently being artificially boosted up. But 
in the Navy and Army it will still be higher than the average 
over the whole period June 18th to December 31st of this 
year—as indeed it should be. For the RAF, however, the rate 
will not only fail to one-third of the peak rate and to one-half 
of the June-December average ; it will actually be as low as the 
average rate in the first three months of demobilisation. 
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Taken in conjunction with the estimated strength of the RAF next 
June—584,000 plus six months’ new intake of possibly 45,000— 
this reluctance to demobilise means that earlier suspicions are 
proving correct and that the Air Force chiefs are thinking of a 
permanent air force of some half-a-million men. There is other 
evidence of this—the Air Ministry is clinging on to virtually all 
of its hundreds of airfields and aerodromes, however badly needed 
they are for civilian purposes, and there are ugly rumours that 
the aircraft factories are to be kept going—not, indeed, at the 
peak rate, but at a tempo sufficient to re-equip the whole Force 
in eighteen months. In short, the satisfaction of Air Marshals’ 
megalomania is to take precedence over the urgent need for eco- 
nomic reconstruction and an enormous, costly and rapidly 
obsolescing Air Force, manned by compulsion, is to be foisted 
on the country. 


* 


Quite apart from the question whether it would be in the 
national interest to keep so much manpower and resources 
locked up like this, how does the Air Ministry think it can obtain 
its half-million men when it can no longer use compulsion? 
Recruiting propaganda is going on at the moment to try to per- 
suade the present members of the Service to stay on. It is not likely 
that any propaganda would be very successful at the moment 
in a Service many of whose members may have served over five 
years and still do not know when they are to be released. But 
the present recruiting campaign is only exasperating them further. 
A leaflet asks them whether they can “ afford to risk the change ” to 
civilian life, whether they are sure their civilian jobs will suit them, 
whether they will' get free food and clothes and skilled medical 
attention, whether they are “really wise to take the plunge ”"— 
in short, it appeals to the timid, the cautious and the unenter- 
prising, characteristics that were certainly not conspicuous during 
the Battle of Britain. It is high time that all this nonsense was 
stopped. The Air Ministry should be informed exactly how few 
men it can have for a peacetime establishment, and told to 
reduce the RAF’s present strength to that level by a fixed date. 


x x x 


Cabinet Changes in Japan 


Mr Byrnes has given more news of the American proposal 
to set up an Allied Control Commission for Japan. This Commis- 
sion is to be advisory. Its headquarters are to be in Washington, 
and in addition to the Big Five it will include representatives of 
Holland, New Zealand, Australia and the Philippines. The Russians 
have accepted this formula; the British wish India to have a 
place, and would have preferred the Commission to sit part of 
the time in Tokyo. To this latter proposal, however, General 
MacArthur most strenuously objects. In particular, he does not 
want to be under immediate Russian supervision on the grounds 
that the Soviet authorities are completely unco-operative. The 
trouble may have arisen over Korea, The frontier between the 
American and Russian areas is reported to be “hermetically 
sealed,” and not only have the Russians taken no advantage of 
American invitations to joint discussions, so far they have not even 
replied. 

Meanwhile, General “MacArthur, spurred on perhaps by rising 
criticism in America of his “kid glove policy,” has issued orders 
to the Japanese Government to abolish all regulations or autho- 
rities designed to keep the Japanese from dangerous thoughts. 
Censorship, secret police, control of meetings and speech, pre- 
ventative arrest and detention have been abolished, and this direct 
intervention in Japanese internal affairs led to the resignation of 
Prince Higashi-Kuni and his Cabinet. The change, however, is 
no more than a reshuffle. Four of the former Cabinet Ministers 
remain in Baron Shidehara’s new administration, which is drawn 
from precisely the same group of officials and business men. Its 
composition is unlikely to still the criticism of Americans who 
complain that the Americans are compromising themselves with 
Japanese Big Business. This, interestingly enough, is the criticism 
made in the Japanese press’s first excursion into dangerous 
thoughts. Yet it is difficult to see what other administration 
could be formed. Until the emergence of new political trends and 
new political thinking go much further than a week of freedom 
allows, there is simply no alternative to the existing ruling class. 


* : * * 
The Indo-Chinese Negotiations 


_ The situation in Indo-China and Indonesia is still condi- 
tioned by the inability of the Allies to put in a sufficiently large 
occupation army and their forced reliance upon the Japanese t0 
prevent disorder. Nevertheless, there have been no major dis- 
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turbances, and reinforcements are arriving. The situation is 
obviously an extremely delicate one for the British commanders, 
but in Indo-China General Gracey, the commanding officer, is 
handling the difficulties with skill and tact. He is helped by 
the ract that General Leclerc, the French Commander-in-Chief, 
has arrived, has had a conference with Admiral Mountbatten, 
and can now take over the local negotiations for a truce and the 
release of hostages held by the Annamese. Local French officials 
affirm 

that the discussions . . . between the Allies and the Annamese are 

taking place in a spirit of close Anglo-French collaboration, 
and General Leclerc stressed the extent to which “ friendly 
relations exist with our British comrades.” This happy state of 
affairs will avoid the repetition of the Syrian misunderstanding 
—at ‘least between the British and the French. But the Viet 
Minh’s demand that Indo-Chinese independence shall be recog- 
nised before negotiations begin recalls the deadlock which arose 
between the French and the Syrians. 


General Leclerc added to his tribute to British co-operation 
a wish that it were possible to establish the same relations with 
the Chinese forces of occupation in the north. Round Hanoi, the 
Chinese are reported to be establishing a full-scale administra- 
tion and to be giving more or less open support to the Viet 
Minh and the Annamese Revolutionary League, which have 
agreed to co-operate. The League openly boasts of the support it 
receives from the Chinese. The French have the further 
grievance that Chinese troops in Laos, finding no Japanese to 
disarm, are disarming French soldiers and natives faithful to 
France. The whole Chinese attitude appears grossly oppor- 
tunist and is not calculated to reassure any of China’s smaller 
neighbours. 


* * * 


Uncertainty in Java 


In Java, too, the arrival of the Dutch Governor-General, Dr 
Van Mook, and the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Hilfrich, 
should ease the position of the British commanding officer, 
General Christison. His only direct contacts so far with the 
nationalists have been confined to attempts to induce them to 
check disorder. Nor have the British given any de facto recog- 
nition to the “Indonesian Republic” by making use of Indo- 
nesian officials—even though this entails an awkward dependence 
upon the Japanese, a dependence which can only be broken if 
Allied reinforcements arrive in time and in sufficient strength. 

The week has thrown little light on the strength of Dr 
Soekarno’s movement. His followers are reported to be more 
or less in control of Batavia, Sourabaya and Bandoeng, but control 
seems to mean patrolling and casual shooting by armed bands 
rather than a serious attempt to construct an administration. 
The food situation is growing dangerous, with a threat of famine. 
The country has been greatly dilapidated by Japanese occupa- 
tion and needs much outside assistance to restore its old pros- 
perity. Under such conditions, it is possible that less extreme 
groups and leaders will emerge and Dr Soekarno, a discredited 
figure and an ex-Japanese puppet, will lose support. 

This fact does not mean that the Dutch will be able to avoid 
some profound readjustments in their relations with Indonesia. 
But the Liberal and Left Wing press in Holland squarely recog- 
nises this fact. Het Parool said that 

those who call Soekarno and Hatta traitors . . . have not under- 

stood that the demand for freedom and independence has become 

deep-rooted in Indonesia. : 

The Dutch can be relied on to deal sanely and~ generously 
with the legitimate desires of uncompromised Indonesian leaders. 
Meanwhile, the British authorities should do nothing without 
the Dutch and leave to Dr Van Mook every initiative. 


« * x 


The Washington Talks 


Reports continue to come from Washington of satisfactory 
Progress in the Anglo-American financial and economic con- 
versations, and in the last few days the reports have become 
“ authoritative.” They must therefore be taken seriously. Never- 
theless it cannot be overlooked that all these reports come from 
American sources and it is difficult not to feel sceptical about their 
forecasts of speedy and complete agreement. It is still the uni- 
versal American conviction that when the American negoUuators 
have made up their minds how generous they can afford to be, 
the British will have no alternative but to accept and the negoti- 
ations will be at an end. 
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They are now making up their minds to offer a credit of 
$5 billion, for a long term, at a low rate of interest and with a 
“breathing spell” of five years before any payments fall due. 
Within the framework of ordinary commercial practice this is, 
indeed, very generous. But it can hardly impose a burden of less 
than $100 millions a year on the British balance of payments and, 
seen from London, this looks like a very big wager for a country 
without reserves to be asked to lay on the prospects of inter- 
national trade recovery. Moreover, the conditions that the Ameri- 
cans will attach will not be easy for the House of Commons to 
swallow. The Conservatives will be up in arms against any tam- 
pering with the system of imperial preference and the: Socialists 
will not like anything that limits the possibilities of planning 
foreign trade. It would be very rash to assume that the negotia- 
tions are out of the wood yet. They may not yet be in the real 
wood. 

. . * 


Petrol Ration as Before 


Mr Shinwell announced on Wednesday in the House of 
Commons that petrol rationing would continue on the same 
basis as hitherto. Rumour had had it that the country was 
overflowing with petrol and that an increase in the ration might 
be expected. It now appears this is not so, and it is a pity that it 
was not made clear earlier. One reason for the delay is pre- 
sumably that the estimates of military requirements after the 
end of the Japanese war were not ready. If this be true, then 
the results of these estimates are the more surprising. In spite 
of the cessation of huge military operations by sea and land. 
it appears that the military mind is still hamstringing the 
transition to peace, and clinging to colossal armadas of war. It 
is true that the needs of European transport and the return by 
air of demobilised soldiers should use considerable quantities 
of petrol. But the operative word is “should.” The slow pace of 
the returning armies and the small scale of relief and recon- 
struction in Europe does not lead one to think that the supplies 
gathered for destructive purposes are now being used fully in 
the constructive work of peace. The Minister stated that stocks 
for civilian consumption on September 27th stood at 450,000 
tons, or 40 per cent of the stocks in December, 1938. Until 
the Minister provides comparative figures for military stocks 
and requirements, both now and before the end of hostilities, 
people will continue to suspect that essential civilian services are 
being sacrificed to military convenience. 
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Mr Shinwell placed his main defence on the difficulties of 
continuing heavy shipments from the dollar area. He said 
that petrol produced from sterling sources was insufficient to 
meet the needs of the sterling area. This statement, though no 
dovbt superficially correct, would have carried more weight 
had he qualified it by some information about the output 
from the sterling areas, particularly Persia. In 1938 the 
output of crude oil from the sterling area was sufficient to pro- 
vide an export surplus. The botile-neck was in refining capacity. 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Company greatly increased their refining 
capacity for aviation petrol during the war, and it would have 
been helpful if the Minister could have given some indication 
both of what plans have been made for turning over to motor- 
spirit production by this company, and on the general ques- 
tion of increasing refining capacity in the sterling area as a 
whole. Only by developing this capacity can Britain simul- 
taneously increase its consumption and escape further dollar 
embarrassments. 

* * * 


Dock Strike 


It was expected that the immediate post-war period would 
be one of industrial unrest, and the dock strike is the first major 
example of the form this unrest is likely to take. The origin of 
the strike was a reasonable demand of no more than sixty men 
for a reasonable rate of pay for unloading pitprops—a cargo 
which is difficult to handle, and which was unfamiliar to the 
men. But the dispuse dragged on, because of an unfortunate acci- 
dent that the men’s employers were not members of the local em- 
ployers’ organisation, and negotiations were thereby impeded 
and delayed. Gradually the strike has gathered speed and 
momentum, and there are now probably more than 30,000 dockers 
idle. A better illustration of the inflammability of strikes would be 
hard to find. It also throws into relief the need for a revision of 
the existing machinery for dealing with disputes. The strike is 
unofficial, and can cause nothing but embarrassment to the trade 
union leaders who had, before the strike began, submitted a 
claim for better wages and conditions. 

Meanwhile the irresponsibility of the dockers may cause serious 
disturbances in food distribution, and troops have been sum- 
moned to unload urgent and perishable supplies. Another anxiety 
has been added to a Government already heavily burdened, para- 
doxically enough by a section of the community which might 
have been expected to afford it assistance rather than hindrance. 
If there is a general lesson for the Government in the strike, it 
is that wages policy in the immediate future requires 
the most urgent and forthright action, and unless this is forth- 
coming, the dock strike may be only one of many during the 
coming winter. 


* * * 


Constitutional Reform in Ceylon 


The progress of Ceylon towards self-government has reached 

a new stage with the publication of the Soulbury Commisson’s 
report (Cmd. 6677). The Commission’s terms of reference were 
not to draft or suggest a new constitution itself, but to examine 
and discuss any proposals made by the Ceylonese, provided they 
were in accordance with the Imperial Government’s declaration 
of May, 1943. There were two main proposals to be discussed. 
The first was the “ Constitutional Scheme” drawn up by the 
Board of Ministers, who with one exception are Sinhalese. The 
other was the counter-proposal of the All-Ceylon Tamil Congress. 
In spite of the uncooperative attitude on the part of the 
Board of Ministers, which began by boycotting the Commission 
altogether, the recommendations of the Soulbury Commission 
are based upon their scheme with a few modifications. Super- 
ficially, the scheme was not a bad one. It substituted for the 
committee system of the Donoughmore Constitution, which has 
not worked well, a normal Cabinet system; it proposed the 
delimitation of electoral districts to give more adequate represen- 
tation to the minorities ; and it agreed to certain reserved powers 
being in the hands of the Governor-General. But its great draw- 
back, as the Soulbury Commission was well aware, was that 
it was not acceptable to the minorities. Why, then, did the 
Commission think that its own recommendations, which are so 
similar to the Ministers’ proposals, would be any more acceptable? 


The Ministers’ scheme was not acceptable because, in spite 
of the revised method of representation, it would confirm all 
power in the hands of the Sinhalese for an indefinite period. If 
the Sinhalese had shown themselves ready to respect minority 
views, this might not have mattered much. But the Tamils, 
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the chief minority community, claim that though legislation is not 
discriminatory, the administration of legislation—in the hands 
of the Sinhaiese Board of Ministers—is, and that this discrimin- 
ation is increasing. Their ccnstitutional proposals, therefore, 
were based on communal representation which would allow fifty 
seats in the Legislature to the Sinhalese and fifty to the minorities. 

There is a real dilemma here. The Donoughmore Constity- 
tion abolished communal representation in the hope that com- 
munalism would be lessened by the grant of universal suffrage 
and a large measure of responsibility in administration. This 
hope has not been realised, for communalism has greatly increased 
in recent years. The choice before the British Government 
seems to be either a return to communal representation, which 
has the danger that it would freeze the Legislature, and may 
well be an obstacle to responsible government, or going ahead 
with the grant of British political institutions which may well 
mean the permanent repression of the minorities. The choice js 
not an easy one. It can only be pointed out that communal 
representation, though an apparently retrograde step, cannot 
do much harm, whereas the “ progressive” policy might prove 
to be an irredeemable error. 


* *« * 


Second Bengal Famine ? 


Only eighteen months after the great Bengal famine of 1943, 
new rumours and reports are coming out that another famine may 
be imminent. The monsoon has failed over some of India’s best 
rice country in the north-eastern provinces. The Food Member 
of the Government, Sir J. P. Srivastava, has told the public last 
month that the harvest in these regions is below normal, and 
that the food situation in India will need the utmost vigilance 
by the administration. Hoarding, more dangerous even than 
crop failures, has already begun, even though the real scarcity 
will not appear until next year, before the next harvest is brought 
in. 

The greatest danger, in fact, will come from further loss of 
public confidence in the administration. For this there will be 
no good reason if the Government plays its cards sensibly. The 
Governor of Bengal, Mr Robert Casey, has said that the Govern- 
ment reserves of rice are well over the target of half-a-million 
tons set by the Gregory Committee in 1943, and that the food 
position is much easier. Rice imports from Burma, though they 
will be lower than pre-war, will help considerably. Even more im- 
portant in averting the kind of localised famine that, when un- 
relieved in 1942 and 1943, set destitutes moving till the areas of 
starvation spread over the whole province, is an improvement 
in supplies of transport. With the end of the war in Burma, 
the military demands on the railways and on army lorries must 
be much reduced. There will be no excuse this time if a single 
viliage is allowed to go short for lack of transport to take food 
to it. 

In short, it is not a relief organisation that may be needed in 
Bengal, but closer contact between Government and people to 
allay anxiety and forestall hoarding. The need for new and more 
efficient methods in public relations work is, indeed, only part 
of a much wider need for the wholesale administrative reform of 
Bengal so strongly urged by the Rowlands Committee. Unless 
their report is carefully considered and quickly acted upon, it 
would seem hardly surprising if the people once more lost faith 
in Government assurances. Until this is done, and until some 
of the economic remedies and development plans suggested by 
the Woodhead Report on the last famine are put into effect, the 
food situation in Bengal cannot help but remain precarious when- 
ever harvests are poor or imports threatened. 


* * * 


The Gates of Zion 


A few illegal immigrants have already chanced their luck 
on the Palestine border. More, say the Zionists, are on their 
way. They are unlikely to be deterred by the news that some of 
Britain’s best troops—airborne forces, armoured brigades, picked 
detachments of the Guards—are arriving at “ unknown destina- 
tions” in the territory. Each fresh batch of Jewish aspirants 
confronts the British authorities with the old and evil choice 
between (i) winking at small numbers and hoping for the best, 
(ii) forcibly preventing entry, and (iii) deporting the would-be 
arrivals to some place of further waiting in the British Empire. 
The first course is the counsel of weakness that has always 
proved disastrous in the Levant. The second involves exchanges 
of fire not only with the hapless immigrants but with their well- 
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armed and well-drilled sponsors, the Jewish bands who are 
trained to smuggle them in. The third avoids a shooting match 
only if the immigrants can be intercepted at sea. In any other 
circumstances it lays the British authorities open to the methods 
and arguments used in the notorious Patria case, when a ship- 
load of such deportees sank in Haifa harbour after a mysterious 
explosion on the eve of their departure. 

Faced with these distasteful possibilities, the only course for 
the British Government is at last to pluck up its courage and 
define the size, or the shape, of the National Home it is pre- 
pared to sponsor. The need for a fresh statement of British 
policy has long been a foreseen contingency. The factor that is 
now holding it up is, presumably, the British Government’s 
anxiety for United States concurrence jn steps that cannot, for 
reasons of security on Commonwealth lines of communication, 
go so far as President Truman has lately requested. 

American leaders, living ameng Jews and far from Arabs, 
hear one side only of the Palestine story and formulate their 
recommendations accordingly. It is time that they, and British 
leaders also, thought out and acted upon the fact that only if 
the United States and the British Commonwealth fre ready to 
welcome a share of the Jewish DPs to their capacious lands, is 
it fair to ask Palestinian Arabs to accept a new influx of immi- 
grants who to them mean one thing only—a further step to a 
dreaded Jewish majority. 


& a * 


Peron Goes 


Colonel Peron’s resignation has come after weeks of 
mounting tension both in Argentina and abroad. Although many 
of the leaders arrested a fortnight ago have been released, the 

eek saw a battle royal between the police and the university 
students and there were nightly disturbances in the capital. 
Abroad, the workers of the world, assembled in Paris, demanded 
the expulsion of Argentina from the United Nations, M1 Spruille 
Braden spoke winged words from the State Department, the 
United States Government announced its request that the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio should be postponed so that 
Argentina’s position might be reconsidered. 

Under these circumstances, ought not the departure of Peron 
to be acclaimed as a victory for democratic forces everywhere, 
and ought not sceptics—including The Economist—to admit that 
outside pressure can after all effect internal change, a fact which, 
if once established, might have profound influence on policy 
elsewhere, for instance, in Spain? It may be so. It may be that 
a wave of democratic revolt has driven Peron from power. 
Nevertheless, it was the Army that gave him his marching orders, 
just as it was the Army that first put him in power, and it is 
legitimate to be a little cautious in assessing the democratic 
fervour of the Argentine officers. It is also significant that the 
groups most fiercely opposed to Peron are the landowners, the 
stock breeders, the large industrialists and the foreign investors 
—a coalition not usually vaunted by the Left for its devotion to 
democratic principle. Finally, Peron himself will stand as a Pre- 
sidential candidate at the forthcoming elections. Judgment must 
be reserved on the reality of the change in Argentina. 


* * 2 


International Labour Organisation 


The twenty-seventh Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, which opens in Paris on Monday, will mark a 
turning point in the history of the Organisation. It will, in 
effect, decide the part to be played by the ILO in the new 
United Nations’ Organisation. The ILO will have to amend its 
constitution in order, formally, to sever its connection with the 
old League of Nations and cons‘der its relationship to the new 
world organisation and various international bodies established 
thereunder. Some disappointment was expressed that the San 
Francisco Charter carried no specific reference to the ILO, as the 
British delegates desired, but nevertheless the ILO hopes for a 
satisfactory outcome of the negotiations now in tain, 

The ILO has stated very definitely the terms and principles 
upon which it wishes to be included in the new organisation. 
It insists that the relationship be determined by agreement and 
that the co-ordinating functions of the United Nations Organi- 
sation be exercised by consultation and not by overriding autho- 
rity. It asks, moreover, that the ILO should enjoy a status ~ not 
less favourable ” than that which it occupied within the League 
of Nations. This means that it would continue to be auto- 
nomous in its own specialised field with direct access to the 
Assembly, and occupy a different position by reason of its 
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different structure and basis from the specialised agencies estab- 
lished under the United Nations Organisation. The final deci- 
sion on the relationship of the ILO to the Economic and Social 
Council can obviously not be taken until the Council is set up, 
but no difficulties are anticipated in reaching a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The ILO is in an advantageous position for negotiation 
because it is already in existence and operating with an experi- 
enced staff and adecuate machinery. 

Meantime the ILO will carry on its normal activities and for 
the next three weeks will be occupied with urgent labour and 
social problems created by the end of the war. The reconstruc- 
tion of liberated European and Asiatic countries, the treatment 
of displaced persons, the conditions of employment for repara- 
tions, and the general easing of the social upheaval involved in 
the transition to peace will all arise on the directors’ report. ‘The 
question of minimum standards and of social policy for depen- 
dent territories, originally d'scussed at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, will be thoroughly investigated. The Confe:ence also 
mtends to frame a code of principles for the employment of 
women and young children and to ensure that adequate measures 
of protection are established. Good progress has been made with 
setting up international industrial committees, the initiative for 
which came from Mr Bevin when he was Minister of Labour. 
These committees on a tripartite basic (Government-employer- 
worker) will operate for seven industries—mining, textiles, trans- 
port, metal trades, iron and steel, petroleum, and building and 
civil engineering. Seamen’s wages and conditions will be dis- 
cussed at a special maritime conference early next year, while a 
preparatory technical committee on maritime interests meets in 
November to formulate detailed standards of wages, hours, 
manning, working conditions, and employment on an inter- 
national basis. It is quite clear that the ILO is determined not 
to let the grass grow under its feet, but to establish its position 
securely on its record and activities pending the settling of its 
relationship with the United Nations Organisation. 


* * * 


Housing Management 


The value of careful house management—not merely !n sium 
clearance schemes, but in municipal housing estates of every k:nd 
—was just beginning to be recognised before the war. A report 
on the subject was made in 1938 by a sub-committee of the 
Housing Advisory Committee. But its suggestions to local authort- 
ties were largely swallowed up in the flurry of ARP and evacuation 
work. Now the local authorities have to deal not only w:th a 
much greater demand for their house property, but also with 
2 demand that comes from a much wider variety of applicants. 
Added to this there is a shortage of trained housing officers to 
do the work. 

A second report, taking account of these changed circumstances 
and making suggesticns for local authorities to cons der, comes 
at an opportune moment. The problems are basically two: how 
to apportion a small number cf municipal houses among a ‘arge 
number of deserving applicants—the bombed-out, the over- 
crowded, the demobs, the ill, the large families and the newly- 
married ; and how to find enough housing managers not only to 
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deal with applications, but to act as the day-to-day liaison between 
local authority and tenant—of temporary as well as permanent 
houses. 

One of the Committee’s most valuable recommendations is con- 
cerned with “ points” schemes to determine priority preferences 
for new tenants. They show how widely such systems may vary, 
one putting a certain family high on the list, another, equally fair- 
sounding, putting it low. The conclusion is that points systems 
can only be used as a sieve for sorting applicants into priority 
groups rather than determining a close order of individual priority. 

While the detailed recommendations for dealing with applica- 
tions and for house-managing the temporary estates should prove 
very useful to some of the more bewildered authorities, the sug- 
gestions for increasing the numbers of housing officers are less 
satisfactory. Local authorities are advised to give maintenance 
grants to three-year students in their housing departments. This 
will help, but it will not be enough entirely to satisfy the urgent 
needs of the immediate future. Surely, if this need is admitted, 
the solution is to forget about “maintaining professional stan- 
dards” and to call in every possible help—for instance, through 
short centralised training courses to recruit suitable WVS and 
part-time welfare workers to act under trained advice and super- 
vision. 

. * * 


British—Married or Single 


Sir Charles Stead’s recent letter in the Times about the 
WAAF officer married to a Polish RAF officer who was told to 
register as an alien and to report her movements to the police 
has again brought to public notice the difficulties of British girls 
who marry foreigners. It is a fundamental of British naturalisa- 
tion law that British women, so misguided as to marry aliens, 
lose their British birthright. During the war applications for 
naturalisation have not been considered except in the following 
cases : 


1. Applications from women who lost British nationality on 
marriage, and whose marriages have been terminated by 
death, divorce, etc. 

2. Applications from British-born women married to enemy 
aliens. 

3. Exceptional cases where naturalisation is required in the 
national interest. 


Thus women married to Germans or Austrians can recover 
British nationality, but those married to Britain’s Allies—Poles, 
€zechs, Greeks or others—cannot. 

This is a ridiculous state of affairs, and it is high time that the 
law was altered to give British women equal rights with British 
men. There are ample precedents for such a course. The United 
States has been the pioneer in allowing women to retain American 
nationality on marriage, but Belgium, China, France, Mexico, 
Persia, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Turkey all give an absolute or 
gualified right to retain the original nationality on marriage. And 
the five Scandinavian countries allow their women to retain their 
nationality unless they cease to reside in their own country and 
take their husbands’ nationality. 

Any alterations in British law would have to be agreed by the 
Dominions, who at the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 1930 
were unwilling to make any alterations. But the Australians have 
recently re-opened the subject. The question is complicated, in- 


volving as it does nationality of children, property rights, liability- 


for national service and so on. But if 13 other countries have not 
found these problems insoluble neither need the Commonwealth. 
The whole question should be examined thoroughly by a com- 
petent body, and in the meantime women married to friendly 
aliens who wish to remain permanently in this country should 
be treated on an equal footing with those married to enemy 
aliens. An interesting sidelight, in the best Churchillian traditions 
of 1940, is a Regulation of 1943 allowing French nationals serving 
in HM Forces to be naturalised without the usual language and 
residential qualifications. 


* * * 


Europe at the Polls 


There are signs in Eastern Europe that the onerous Russian 
occupation is telling against the local Communist parties. In 
Jugoslavia, the three non-Communist parties—Agrarians, Radicals 
and Democrats—have summoned enough courage to denounce 
the new electoral law (which enfranchises only Marshal Tito’s 
supporters) and to refuse to take part in the forthcoming elec- 
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tions. At the municipal elections in Budapest, a middle-class. 
predominantly non-urban party—the Smallholders—treceived a 
clear majority and observers believe that many votes went to the 
Smallholders which would have gone to the Social Democrats 
had they not formed a common front with the Communisis. 
Even in elections to works councils, where the swing to Com- 
munism is often strongest, there are signs of declining influence. 
In Vienna, recent voting (in the Russian zone) gave the Com- 
munists only ro per cent of the votes. In Berlin, it is true, they 
received 60 per cent to the Socialists’ 30, but the elections were 
carried out by a show of hands in open meetings. 

It is easier to mark the relative decline of Communism than 
to see what wil] take its place. The situation in Greece illustrates 
the difficulties of finding an alternative. The Voulgaris Govern- 
ment fixed the elections for January 2oth. In protest, the Com- 
munists, followed by all the parties of the Left, refused to take 
part in the elections. Admiral Voulgaris has underlined the 
deadlock by resigning and refusing to make any recommendations 
for a successor. 

In Western Europe, the political alternatives are clearer. The 
big lead secfired by the Socialists in the French cantonal elections 
has been followed by an electoral victory for Labour in the 
elections to the Norwegian Storting. Both successes follow the 
great gains made by Labour in Britain. Social democracy can 
undoubtedly open a new chapter in Europe’s political history 
if it can find the courage and the men. 


* * bi 


Can Nuremberg Succeed ? 


Four representatives of four legal systems—the British, the 
American, the Russian and the French—have this week signed 
in “complete agreement” the 43,000-word indictment of the 
major war criminals. But despite this start in unison, the pros- 
pects of a dignified and useful trial at Nuremberg are not good. 
The Russian public is all agog for its representatives to provide 
it with a political trial. British and American jurists, on the other 
hand, are deep in purely legal charges on, for instance, the con- 
travention of treaties. 

The two spectacular trials of recent weeks—the Belsen wial 
and the Laval trial—suggest that, whatever may be said of 
Russian methods, the meticulous legal methods preferred by the 
West are simply not designed to deal with the monstrous in- 
humanities to which they are being applied. Trials on the basis 
of British justice look like farces to an incredulous continent— 
for example, when Kramer’s defending counsel, a British officer, 
falls back on Goebbels’s own catch-phrases to plead that the 
British, after all, “ invented concentration camps.” So do trials 
which, like Laval’s, sting judge and jury to degrading lapses of 
dignity and self-control. 

There are two quite separate questions involved—the fate of 
the Nazis and quislings and the methods by which that fate is 
decided. If they are to be shot, by all means let them be shot— 
though the condemnation of a bunch of paranoiacs and megalo- 
maniacs to wear each other out in community life on St. Helena 
might be even more severe punishment. But the process by which 
the verdict is reached should not be described as justice unless 
it is a fully judicial procedure—which implies giving the accused 
the benefit of the doubt, following the laws of evidence and 
citing for contempt of court any newspaper which refers to the 
defendant as the “beast of Belsen.” It also implies that Laval 
—or Schacht—should be allowed to dominate the proceedings 
and make monkeys out of the prosecutors if they have the evi- 
dence and the personality to do so. In fact, a judicial procedure :s 
politically and psychologically impossible. That being so, it 
would have been far better to have drawn up a detailed indict- 
ment of the crimes for which retribution is to be exacted and 
then execute them without further “ trial.” 


* * * 


Winter Quarters for DP’s 


The onset of winter is raising new problems for those in 
charge of DPs. Little advance planning has been practicable 
because numbers have been unpredictable from week to week. 
Now the position is stabilising, and the dimensions of the winter 
problem can be foretold. There are still between 1,100,000 and 
1,400,000 DPs housed in camps in the three western zones. These 
figures exclude displaced Germans. Of the total, some 840,000 
art Roles. After long negotiations with the Allied military autho- 
rities, the Warsaw Government has at length agreed to arrange- 
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ments for the repatriation of these people, and the first consign- 
ments have left—via Czechosloakvia, as land transit is not 
possible across the Russian zone of Germany. No one is being 
sent who does not want to go. But the agreement has come s0 
late in the year that even the willing cannot all be sent before 
winter. After mid-November, transport conditions are likely to 
preclude further dispatches till the spring, and, even given 
favourable weather, it seems unlikely that more than 150,000 can 
be sent before then. 

Unrra, when wholly it takes over from the military, as it is 
shortly due to do, is therefore faced with the winter problem of 
running camps containing upwards of a million people. The big- 
gest immediate task is the moral one of creating or maintaining 
self-respect by providing employment. Only about 20 per cent of 
the inmates of each camp are absorbed by the work of camp 
maintenance. To deal with the rest, Unrra is now despatching 
an employment officer to every area with powers to classify the 
winter inmates according to their skill and to let them out on 
hire, at the same wages as Germans, to any local burgomaster 
or Allied military commander who may apply. Unfortunately, 
the behaviour of some DPs has won a bad name for them all, 
and even the Allied military have a tendency to prefer employing 
docile Germans. A further demoralising winter of waiting and 
killing time is therefore in store for the hapless DPs. A majority 
of the Poles have something to look forward to, for now that 
liaison officers from Warsaw are tempering the propaganda pre- 
viously carried out by liaison officers from the Arciszewski group 
in London, it seems likely that about 80 per cent of them will 
opt to go home. But there remains a hard core*of about half a 
million unrepatriables. Of these about one-fifth are Jews in very 
poor case, and about another fifth competent, educated Balts 
whose chief camp at Wiesbaden is a model of self-government 
and maintenance. The number is not great if it is related to the 
absorbtive capacity of the world’s conscientious countries. A 
welcome is a sine qua non, But will there be any offers? 
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Shorter Notes 


The civi! sdministration of Burma, led by Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, has now returned to take over from the military govern- 
ment. Although a good deal of the physical rehabilitation of the 
country—even extending to reopening schools and rebuilding and 
operating the radio station at Rangoon—has already been carried 
through, the major problems of Burma’s economic and political 
development have still to be settled. There would be a better 
chance of persuading the new nationalist parties, impatient for 
their independence, to take over gradually and subject to popular 
vote, if the civil administration had less limited resources with 
which to restore normal life and trade. Their difficulties would 
be relieved if the army were instructed to hand over much more 
of its surplus transport and equipment to the civil administration. 

* 


In reply to a question in the House on television Mr Morrison 
said that the Government had considered and given general 
approval to the recommendations of the Hankey committee on 
the future of television, and that the necessary action had been 
set in train. This was followed by a BBC announcement that 
television would be renewed at Alexandra Palace as soon as pos- 
sible, and that tests were being made at the present time. The -- 
transmitting apparatus is still intact. 

* 


The effect of a reduction in rations for overseas troops, except 
for SEAC, is to bring them into line with the ration scale for 
troops at home. There can be little quarrel with this action, 
except that troops on the Continent will be up against a colder 
winter, and might be said to need more food. But in the face 
of a starving Europe anything which serves to increase food 
supplies and to narrow the gap between the well fed and the 
destitute, while yet maintaining the health and efficiency of the 
occupying armies, is to be welcomed. 


SURVEY 





Success via By-Products : 


An_ Industrial 


Case History 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


[URNs this period of rearrangement of properties, reassess- 
ment of values and readjustment of prejudices, it may be 
refreshing to recail how capitalistic producers have in the past 
met the problems of change. 

A remarkable example of the adaptability of a private enterprise 
to drastic changes in its environment is found in the history of the 
Portland Gas and Coke Company in Portland, Oregon. Just about 
everything in the way of change beyond its control that could 
happen has happened to this concern in its eighty-five years. Its 
first market disappeared, its source of raw material failed, equip- 
ment and methods become obsolete, flood stopped its generators, 
and it encountered competition from new products of a ferocity 
which its founders could not have imagined. But the company has 
continued to grow, and is stronger today than ever before. 

The how and the why of this success are simply stated: this 
company has viewed change as a chance for progress, and has 
concentrated on keeping its product competitive instead of trying 
to stifle competition. 

In 1859 the company was formed to manufacture gas for light- 
ing in the village of Portland, which then had 2,800 inhabitants. 
Its raw material was coal, brought to Portland as ballast in sailing 
ships from Australia and British Columbia. It was eight years after 
the company started producing before it got a customer to use 
gas for other than light. The city put in gas burners to keep hot 
the boilers of the steam fire engines between fires. 

The firm Lad its ups and downs, but grew with the town, and 
generally prospered for a generation. Then, in the nineties, 
electricity came in as a deadly competitor for the light business. 
The advent of electricity has signalled the exit of many a gas 
company in America. There are elements of convenience in electric 


lighting which simply cannot be matched with gas. Recognising 
this, in Portland the gas company bought new-fangled gas plates 
and cookers by the carload and aggressively developed a market 
in gas for cooking. This opened a new field potentially much 
larger than the lighting field. From gas for cooking to gas for 
heating water was but a step. 

Then came a raw material crisis. Sailing ships no longer came 
to Portiand in ballast in such numbers. The company had to 
find a new source of raw material. Had a ready market for the 
by-product coke been near at hand, the company would have 
remained with coal. But there was no such market in sight, so the 
gas company turned to petroleum from the new fields in Californias 
for its raw material. 

The change entailed new costs and required new capital for plant 
improvement and expansion. Oil-burning stoves were coming into 
use, electricity for cookery was a coming certainty. The company 
had to keep the cost of gas competitive. Since the cust of raw 
material was beyond company control, the solution was sought in 
by-products. Lampblack or soot, removed from the gas in the 
scrubbing towers, was the first utilised. It could be burned in the 
gas-generating process, but company engineers found a better use. 
A machine was developed for pressing this almost pure carbon 
into briquettes about the size of a bread roll. And in this form the 
lampblack found a ready market as a space-heating fuel. Unlike 
coal, it left practically no ash. To make them even more attractive 
to home owners, the briquettes were coated with a starch prepara- 
tion giving them a smooth surface which would not readily shed 
dust. To-day the company’s annual output, in excess of 90,000 
tons, is not equal to the demand. 


Benzol or benzene was another by-product. This was biended 
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with gasoline or petrol to make a high-octane motor fuel. To 
develop a market for this product the company built service 
stations, but eventually the marketing was taken over by the Shell 
Oil Company. The gas company was interested only to the extent 
of finding a market for its by-product, benzol. 

By varying the temperature and pressure at which gas 1s 
generated, toluol, zylol and a host of other hydro-carbons are pro- 
duced. These are the raw materials of a great new chemical 
industry whose products range from solvents and anti-freezes to 
perfumes and plastics. Some of these are sufficiently volatile that 
they can be either left as a component of the gas fed into the 
mains, or extracted. The market for these is closely watched, and 
they are produced in quantity and extracted, or left in the gas, 
as the market dictates. Again, the gas company is interested not 
as a primary producer of hydro-carbons, but in finding a market 
for by-products which will enable it to keep its price for gas 
competitive. Otherwise it is a question whether gas is a by-product 
of the manufacture of hydro-carbons or the hydro-carbons are the 
by-product of gas manufacture. 

Now came a new’ problem, a rise in the price of oil, the raw 
material. This was solved by using two types of fuel. In winter 
when the gas demand is higher, a high gravity fuel which gives 
a high yield of gas per barrel is used, but in summer a lower- 
priced low gravity fuel, called Dubbs residuum, is used. The 
use of these different fuels gave further control over the quantity 
and quality of by-products, but the Dubbs residuum deposited 
so much lampblack in the gas-generating chambers they had to be 
cleaned frequently, which required a long cooling period. To 
meet this difficulty, air was forced into the chamber while still hot 
after a generating period. In the presence of oxygen, the soot in 
the chamber ignited, and in burning away helped to heat the 
chamber for the next gas-generating period. The liability was 
turned into an asset. 


Among the by-products which the gas company now produces 
are a binder for crushed rock used in paving, micro-sulphur, valu- 
able as a dust for control of certain plant diseases, various grades 
of pitch and tar, creosote, naphtha (a solvent), naphthalene (a 
base for clothes-moth preventatives), refined lampblack used in 
tvre manufacture, and electrodes used in refining aluminium. 
This last product was developed when the aluminium industry 
came to the north-west. Approximately nine-tenths of a pound 
of electrodes is used in producing one pound of aluminium. The 
electrode is made from petroleum coke. To get petroleum coke 
a new plant was built with specially designed gas chambers. 
Gas produced in these chambers has a high BTU content, 
and this again opened new possibilities in producing hydro- 
carbons. 

When hydro-electric power became so cheap in Portland that 
people began turning from gas to electricity for cooking and 
water-heating, the gas company once again began intensive de- 
velopment of a new market, space-heating. Automatic gas heat 
is a wonderful convenience. Then the oil burner was perfected, 
and automatic heat from an oil burner is fine too. Space-heating 
with electricity is also delightful. Obviously there is a limit to 
“the number of new markets which may be developed for gas. 
But now, the development of by-products and markets for them 
made possible an overhauling of the rate structure to make gas 
attractive as a cooking and heating fuel in price competition with 
petroleum, electricity, coal and the company’s own briquettes. 
In fact, to-day the price of gas for space-heating is tied 
to the delivered price of fuel oil. And to-day, approximately 


14,000 of the company’s 108,000 customers heat their homes with 
gas. 


Gas refrigeration is not yet competitive in price with electric 
refrigeration in the Portland territory, but it has sufficient advan- 
tages in quietness and low maintenance to induce many people to 
use gas for this purpose. 


Gross sales of by-products in 1944 amounted to $1,915,033, 
and the company figures the net earnings from this source at 
$957,000, approximately one-fifth of the company’s earnings from 
sale of gas. There is, of course, some difficulty in separating the 
cost of producing by-products from the cost of producing gas. 
In any case, some people in the company foresee a time when gas 
may, in fact, be a by-product, or more correctly just one of a line 
of products. And there is little that this company has done with 
petroleum which could not be duplicated with coal. 

It was stated in the beginning that this company has con- 
centrated on keeping the price of gas competitive. In 1860 the 
price was $10.00 per thousand cubic feet of uncertain content. In 
1944 the average price was 73 cents for the same amount of 
standard 570 BTU gas. By-product development made this great 
reduction possible. (The current London price is the equivalent 
of $1.17 per thousand cubic feet of 500 BTU gas.—Eprtor.) 
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American Notes 


The Secretary Explains 


The companion reports of Mr Byrnes and Mr Dulles are 
significant not so much for the information they contained as for 
the discussion which they generated. For while Mr Byrnes, it js 
generally agreed, contributed little that had not been said before, 
and Mr Dulles was, at the most, provocative in his discussion of 
diplomatic tactics, their seemingly frank reports to the public have 
had the healthy effect of puncturing the facade of Big Power unity, 
and bringing into the open certain differences that must be recog- 
nised if they are to be solved. Until now, this function had been 
left, most unfortunately, to the Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press, 
in which general distrust for the British Labour Government vies 
with hatred and suspicion of the Soviet Union. Comment in these 
papers is naturally distorted by an isolationism freshly nourished 
by America’s possession of the atomic bomb. 


It was left to Mr Dulles, doubtless because of his unofficial 
capacity as adviser at the Conference to the Secretary of State, 
and also because of the influence it was felt he could exert on 
Republicans in and out of Congress, to discuss the basic conflict 
as one involving power blocs, of which, he blandly stated, the 
United States Government does not approve. This has brought 
forth vigorous discussion on America’s role in the Far East. 
One of the most thoughtful contributions was offered by Mr 
Owens, writing in the Baltimore Sun. Impatient with talk of 
ideological cleavages and the American policy of “ principle rather 
than expediency,” Mr. Owens believes that the problems encoun- 
tered at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference distil down to fear and 
suspicion: Anglo--American fear of a Russian bloc and Russian 
fear of a Western bloc plus Germany. If, as Mr Byrnes has said, 
“all nations that fought the war should have a chance to make 
the peace,” Mr Owens wonders about the application of this 
principle to Japan. Mr Truman has only recently said that 
although the United States is willing to consult with the other 
Powers on policy in Japan, when differences arise, the United 
States alone must make the final decision. Discussing a Pacific 
policy which claims unilateral possession of Pacific islands for 
sea and air bases, with no provision thus far for collective trustee- 
ships, Mr Owens suggests that Americans ask themselves: “ What 
would be in our heads if Russia had conquered an island empire 
a few hundred miles off Seattle, Washington, declared her supreme 


authority therein, and left to the imagination the date of her 
withdrawal?” 


* * * 


Mr. Lewis Emerges 


If, as the President has stated, the reconversion period is an 
extension of the war emergency, precedent would seem to impel 
Mr Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labour, to seize the coal 
mines now closed by strikes in order to allow shipments to 
proceed to the liberated areas of Europe. The latest estimates 
are that 3,636,000 tons of bituminous coal have been lost in a 
single week, almost 30 per cent of the nation’s total supply, with 
almost 600 mines closed down and 152,000 miners idle as 2 
result of a dispute that involves only the supervisory workers or 
foremen. It will be recalled that late in August Mr Ickes promised 
to the countries in Europe devastated by war 8,000,000 tons of 
coal by the end of this year, at a rate of about 1,600,000 tcns 2 
month—but on condition that continuous peak operations “on a 
most favourable basis ” could be maintained. 


The strike is illegal since the foremen’s demand for recognition 
as a bargaining unit was already being considered by the National 
Labour Relations Board. It is generally believed, however, that the 
inspiration for the walk-out in the mines comes from Mr John L. 
Lewis, the intransigent president of the United Mine Workers, 
who was an ardent isolationist before the war, and, almost alone 
among US labour leaders, never conceded to production for wat 
any precedence over normal union demands. Now he apparently 
finds it just as easy to isolate himself from the needs of a cold and 
hungry Europe. Mr Lewis calls the walk-out of foremen “ spon- 
taneous”; both he and the operators have consulted with the 
Secretary of Labour, who is “reluctant” to seize the mines and 
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predicts a - serious coal shortage very shortly.” Meanwhile, even 
internal shipments have been limited to essential users, such as 
hospitals, utilit-es, railroads, ships and public institutions, 

The enigma of what Mr Lewis is up to can usually be solved 
in terms of personal power. His: union emerges from the war with 
» membership which is larger than before the war and is also 
uniquely stable, for coal needs continue to increase and coal 
mines are not involved in reconversion. The eastern coalfields 
feed the centres of the steel industry, which is the key to re- 
conversion. The steel union happens to be led by Mr Murray, 
who succeeded Mr Lewis as president of the CIO, and has had 
his bitter hatred since the miners’ union broke away from the 
parent body. It would be a triumph indeed for Mi Lewis if, in 
addition to proving himself master of the government in coal, 
he could create a stoppage in steel and frustrate Mr Murray’s 
attempts to secure wage increases for the steelworkers. 


x *x * 


Mr. Truman, the Scientists and Congress 


The President's latest statement that the United States does 
not intend to share the secret of the atomic bomb, which he 
places in the category of “industrial knowledge,” was a clarifi- 
cation, however unwelcome, of what was only implied in his 
recent statement of policy on the control of atomic energy. Then, 
in his recommendation to Congress that international discussions 
be initiated, first with Great Britain and Canada, and later with 
other countries, he emphasised “ that these will not be concerned 
with disclosures relating to the manufacturing process leading to 
the production of the atomic bomb itself.” Thus the President, 
possibly bowing to the pressures from Congress, nas disregarded 
the growing revolt of the scientists who developed the bomb. 
In so doing he has entrenched himself firmly with those who 
believe that the United States should, while it can, use the atomic 
bomb as a diplomatic weapon. 

In America, as in Britain, the scientists have plunged into 
the world of politics and have taken an organised stand 
against what they consider a serious threat to free investi- 
gation in the whole field of nuclear physics. At the University 
of Chicago, one of the foremost centres of atomic research in 
the United States ; at the atom “ factory ” in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and at the Laboratories at Los Alamos, New Mexico, where the 
first atomic bomb was produced, men who worked on the bomb 
under the exigencies of war have now organised into associations 
to demand that the bomb be made available to the United 
Nations Organisation or another international agency. As a 
“secret” they give the bomb a life of from two to ten vears. 
The Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, for example, is reported 
to have threatened to defy the War Department, at the risk of 
severe penalties, so disturbed are its members by the possibility 
of enforced government canalising of research into secret military 
objectives. , 

Pressures in Congress are being led by a House of Representa- 
tives Sub-Committee, which, after a 39-day study tour of military 
installations throughout the world, have recommended that the 
secrets of the atomic bomb be kept by the United States pending 
a study of its development by a commission representing scientists 
who directed the project, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State 
Department and Congress. 


x * x 


CPB Succeeds WPB 


The War Production Board, under which US industry, 
devoted as it is to free and unhampered competition, has chafed 
since January 16, 1942, has finally been abolished by executive 
order. At the same time, the President established a Civilian 
Production Board to inherit the functions, records, personnel and 
funds of the WPB, and, like its predecessor, to operate under the 
policies inaugurated by the Director of War Mobilisation and 
Reconversion. 

Mr Krug, chairman of the WPB, believes that the speed with 
which it has relaxed controls is “a measure of our own confidence 
in the ability of industry to achieve high productive capacity. 
Indeed, the speed with which Mr Krug has removed controls since 
V-J Day is said to have caused surprise at times even to Mr 

ruman. 

The President’s executive order, indeed, placed more emphasis 
than might have been expected on the remaining controls still to 
be exercised by the CPB. The order outlines conditions under 
which controls must still exist: to expand the production of 
materials in short supply ; to limit the manufacture of products 
for which materials or facilities are inadequate ; to control in- 
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ventories in order to prevent speculative hoarding, unbalanced dis- 
tribution and a resultant curtailment in total production ; to grant 
priorities where there are still bottlenecks ; to facilitate relief and 
other essential export programmes ; to allccate scarce materials 
necessary for the production of low-priced items necessary to the 
continued success of the Government’s stabilisation programme. 

Mr. Krug’s final report, cheerful as it was, failed to cheer. 
Although it revealed that progress to date was greater than he 
had estimated, its predictions for future production were based 
on ideal conditions, and conditions in the United States are 
neither ideal nor give promise of becoming so in the near future. 

The fact that production in August had a value of 51 per cent, 
and in September of 60 per cent more than the monthly average of 
$405,250,000 in 1939, had not as much reality as the official unem- 
ployment predictions of 8,000,000 by next spring, or the lack of any 
visible policy to deal with the basic causes of the growing industrial 
strife. The fact that business activity has gone down from an esti- 
mated 230 points last year to 164 points, is immediately felt in the 
purchasing power of a public which must surely be aware that their 

ngress, instead of taking a bold role in solving the peace-time 
problems of the country, threatens instead to drain the life from 
the President’s legislative programme. 


* x * 


Food Rationing 


The attitude of officialdom toward the food situation was 
rather painfully indicated recently when, upon learning that 
1,600,000 tons of sugar was found intact in Java, Mr Anderson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, foresaw an earlier end of American 
rationing. Minimum needs for sugar in liberated Europe for the 
balance of this year, as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, are 750,000 tons, which would bring consumption to an 
average of 22 pounds per person. In the United States, con- 
sumption is now 72 pounds per person in this low year, against 
89 pounds in 1944 and 98 pounds in 1939. 

That official emphasis on removal of rationing has made sections 
of the US public uneasy has been revealed by pressures from 
various unofficial groups. The National League of Women’s 
Voters, as part of a drive they are conducting throughout the 
country, have sent a sharp message to Congress, incorporating 
figures from official documents, to prove that not enough has been 
done to help the liberated countries by official quarters in 
America. The Secretary of Agriculture, they said, must decide 
whether the United States will increase allocations “to the point 
where they will do some good.” But, they pointed out, he “ bends 
an ear to Congress,” “listens to the food manufacturers,” and 
unfortunately, thus far, “ the people who want their steaks and 
want them fast have been most vocal.” Unquestionably, if the 
whole public were informed of the grim realities of Europe’s 
food situation, Congress and the Federal agencies involved would 
be forced to respond to their pressures. 

It is a curious fact that the report of Judge Rosenman on the 
immediate post-war needs of liberated Europe, prepared for the 
late President Roosevelt and delivered, toward the end of April. 
to Mr Truman, has only just been made public, and only at the 
urgent request of Mr Bloom, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. In this report Judge Rosenman stressed the 
importance of “a widespread official and public campaign. . 
to inform the American people of the gravity of the needs of our 
Allies in liberated Europe.” While it is true that the Rosenman 
report has been used as the basis for several exhaustive surveys, 
it cannot be said that an official campaign of the type the US 
Government is so peculiarly capable of_ carrying out has even 
been attempted. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Tin Rationalisation 


2 group of experts sent to Malaya by the Ministry of 
Supply and the tin-producing companies to ascertain the 
condition of the properties has not yet completed its survey, 
although it found a useful stock of 17,000 tons of tin. In the 
absence of detailed knowledge about the deterioration, destruc- 
tion and removal of equipment, neither the expenditure nor the 
time involved in rehabilitation can as yet be assessed. Both the 
companies and the British Government have an interest in 
speedy rehabilitation, the former to earn profits and the latter 
to secure dollars (the United States normally imports more than 
half the world’s output of tin). The Government will be called 
upon to assist in the restoration of the industry; it can hardly 
escape its share of responsibility in tin policy. 

Speedy rehabilitation will be essential if Malaya is to regain 
its pre-war two-fifths share of the world’s tin production. For 
some years, it is true, Malaya will be able to sell all the metal it 
can produce, and the task is primarily one of expanding output. 
Although the wartime loss of access to Malaya and other Far 
Eastern sources of supply, which were together formerly 
responsible for two-thirds of the world’s output, has not 
seriously hampered the United Nations, there is a pressing 
demand for tin, and this is likely to be intensified with the 
expansion of peacetime activities, such as the manufacture of 
motor cars. But in the longer run, the Malayan tin industry, like 
any other industry, can only maintain its position by giving 
close attention to efficiency. In other words, the companies and 
the Government are faced with the twofold task of expansion 
and rationalisation. And the two tasks, as in the rubber-growing 
industry, should be carried out simultaneously. 


* 


There is good reason to believe that tin production can be 
resumed quickly, if on a small scale. There are still no hard facts 
about the condition of the dredges, and it is feared that many of 
the 122 installations have been damaged, destroyed or dis- 
mantled, together with ancillary equipment. But not all the 
properties were equipped with modern dredges. In 1940, little 
more than half the output of 80,700 tons, that is 42,200 tons, was 
extracted by dredging. Some 28,300 tons were obtained by gravel 
pumping; no doubt a proportion of these installations has also 
been damaged or destroyed, together with motors and gear, but 
some of the essential repairs can probably be carried out without 
much delay. The remainder was won by various methods, 
many of them still primitive. Much will depend, of course, on 
the supply of labour ; before the war the industry employed 
about 73,000 workers and, in view of the reduction in output 
during the Japanese occupation, part of this labour force has 
probably been dispersed. The prospect appears to be one of 
gradual expansion of production, though its probable rate can 
only be assessed when all the facts are available. 

The Government has not yet given an outline of the policy 
it intends to pursue in the rehabilitation of the industry, though 
the principle of replacement was accepted as long ago as June, 
1942, when this assurance was given by the Colonial Office :— 

It will be the general aim of His Majesty’s Government after 
the war that, with a view to the well-being of the people and 
the resumption of productive activity, property and goods 
destroyed or damaged in the Colonial Empire should be re- 

Placed or repaired to such extent and over such a period of 

time as resources permit. If the resources of any part of the 

Colonial Empire are insufficient to enable this purpose to be 

achieved without aid, His Majesty’s Government would be ready 

to give what assistance they can in conjunction with such 
cemmon fund or organisation that may be established for post- 
war reconstruction. 


The logical application of this principle would involve full 
restitution, analogous to “cost of works ” payments in respect 
of war damage in this country. It would hardly involve com- 
pensation for loss of profits or even for ore reserves extracted 
by the Japanese ; this is a matter of reparations and one which 
shareholders in tin-mining companies can hardly take into 
account in their expectations. But the problem of restoration 
of “property and goods” itself bristles with difficulties. 


* 


First, there is the problem of priority. If the damage should 
prove to be small and capable of repair within a year or two, 
the problem would not cause any headaches. But if, as is pos- 
sible, destruction has been more serious, and restoration is a 
matter of more than two years, then the question of priority 
will inevitably arise. It would obviously be in the general 
interest to pursue a policy that will bring a speedy expansion 
in production ; in order to avoid penalising the concerns at the 
end of the queue, an arrangement might be made for the pool- 
ing of profits, though this would probably involve the devising 
of some formula to allow for the reduction in the ore reserves 
of the properties at which production is resumed. 

Secondly, the advisability of full physical restoration will have 
to be considered in relation to prospective world tin consumption 
and to Malaya’s contribution to world output. Before the war, 
the tin-producing industry suffered from excess capacity, per- 
petuated by a policy that kept marginal producers in the busi- 
ness. The world’s total capacity was at the rate of some 250,000 
tons a year ; this rate of output was actually reached in 1941. 
Yet, in the best pre-war year, in 1937, apparent consumption 
was only 199,000 tons. Since 1941, substantial economies have 
been achieved in the utilisation of tin, as a result of technical 
progress, and although the industry intends to intensify research 
with the object of finding new uses for the metal (central re- 
search expenditure is to be of the order of £100,000 a year), 
it is expected by some experts that world consumption may be 
at the rate of only 150,000 to 160,000 tons a year during the 
next few years. Such forecasts may be proved wrong by events, 
but even on an optimistic view, consumption is unlikely to reach 
250,000 tons within a few years. 

If the damage is found to be heavy and if full restoration 
would mean the re-creation of excess capacity, this would 
scarcely be desirable—a modern dredge costs between {£300,000 
and £400,000. If the tin control scheme is extended beyond 
the end of 1946, the re-creation of excess capacity would not 
necessarily involve the tin-mining industry in losses; tight 
control of supplies would ensure profits to marginal producers, 
as it did before the war. But in view of the heavy demand for 
capital equipment by other industries, this would be an in- 
excusable waste ; and it would unnecessarily add to the cost of 
tin to the consumer. 

Possibly Malaya and the Netherlands Indies could increase 
their proportion of world production at the expense of high- 
cost capacity in Bolivia. A substantial cut in Bolivian output 
would give rise to some delicate problems, for tin plays an im- 
portant part in the economy of that country, and the United 
States may be anxious to maintain the one important source 
of supplies in its hemisphere. (If this were to be the policy of 
the United States, that country could hardly expect to get its 
other tin supplies more cheaply.) The elimination of high-cost 
producers would seem to be a natural solution, for there is no 
reason why prices should be permanently geared to the costs 
of marginal producers in Bolivia, or in Cornwall, for that matter. 
The history of many other raw materials has been one of resis- 
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tance to geographical changes in the centres of low-cost pro- 
ductive capacity—and the consumer usually had to pay the 
price of this resistance. 

If, after all, full restoration of productive capacity in Malaya 
would mean the re-creation of excess capacity, producers would 
have to be given the choice (to borrow again the terminology of 
the War Damage Act) between a “cost of works” payment 
and a “ value payment.” The quite separate question then arises 
how value payments should be assessed for properties that are 
not to be restored. Are they to be based on the artificially high 
pre-war prices maintained by the restriction of supplies? If not, 
how is the premium added by restriction to be calculated? _ 

The problems of rehabilitation in Malaya—especially if 
damage is severe—could be greatly simplified by the concen- 
tration of the industry into fewer units. In the Netherland East 
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Source : Statistical Bulletin of the Tin Research Institute. F 
(a) Countries not adhering to Control Scheme. (6) Including other countries. 
(c) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers, delivered works. 


Indies they do not arise because there the industry is largely in 
the hands of two concerns, one of which is owned and the other 
partly owned by the Dutch Government. Concentration is in 
any case a necessary preliminary step in the rationalisation of 
the industry that will have to be carried out if costs are to be 
reduced to the lowest possible level. 


* 


No information is yet available about the condition of the 
smelting installations in Malaya. If they are still in good order 
—or can be easily repaired—the world’s smelting capacity, 
at about 350,000 tons a year, will be far in excess of needs. 
Before the war capacity in Malaya was about 150,000 tons a 
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year, in Great Britain and in the United States about 50,000 tons. 
and at the Arnhem plants—which were damaged but are now 
being rapidly rebuilt and, apparently, extended—30,000 tons, 
Clearly, there will not be enough tin concentrates to go round, 
and to operate all the plants—there are smaller ones elsewhere 
—below capacity will inevitably add to costs. The United States 
has not yet anneunced its policy, but it may be assumed that 
it intends to keep the smelter built during the war at Texas City 
in operation. There will be keen competition for business and, 
if Bolivian tin ore production were to be markedly curtailed, 
the smelters in this country might be faced with a sharp reduc- 
tion in supplies, hitherto drawn mainly from Bolivia and Nigeria. 
There may, however, be some easement of the position if the 
smelters in Malaya have been seriously damaged and are not 
to be rebuilt in full. 

While speed in the expansion of production and the rationali- 
sation of the industry are pre-conditions of the restoration of 
the Malayan tin-producing industry, the Government cannot 
plan in isolation. There is a strong case for a survey of the inter- 
national tin-mining and smelting industries and for joint plan- 
ning to avoid the wanton creation of excess capacity. Since tin 
ore is a wasting asset, there will inevitably be strong pressure 
from mining concerns for a return to the status quo, that is, for 
the maintenance of a control scheme that will safeguard marginal 
producers, even if this involves the more efficient producers in ” 
operating well below capacity and prevents shifts from high- 
cost to low-cost.centres of production. In his study, Tin Under 
Control, published earlier this year, Mr K. E. Knorr feaches 
this somewhat pessimistic conclusion :— 


It is indeed possible to conceive of schemes that would be 
likely to remove some evils of the free-market system without 
violating the principle of maximum efficiency in production: 
planned disinvestment in an industry suffering from surplus 
capacity is one ; planned moderation of excessive price fluctua- 
tions by an intelligent buffer-stock scheme is another ; planned 
mitigation of Bolivia’s problem is a third. Yet the powerful 
pressure of vested interests is unlikely to allow the implementa- 
tion of such plans. In that case, a comparative appreciation of 
a controlled versus a free tin market will seem to favour the 
latter by default. 


But since the restoration of a free market in tin is equally 
unlikely, an attempt to work an agreed scheme, designed to pre- 
vent the re-creation or perpetuation of excess capacity, would 
seem to be worth while ; though it would have to be a scheme 
sanctioned and supervised by the Governments of the major 
producing and consuming countries. 


Policy for Industrial Design 


(By a Correspondent) 


T HE Council of Industrial Design is getting up steam. Last 
week its plans for “ Swords into Ploughshares,” a national 
exhibition of well-designed British goods, to be held in London 
in the spring or early summer of next year, were announced 
by the President of the Board of Trade ; this week the Council 
has made public its detailed proposals for the establishment of 
design centres in the consumer goods industries. The design 
centre is a novel concept—a research station cum exhibition- 
hall for industrial design. It would do for design what the re- 
search stations of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research are doing for the technical and scientific aspects of 
production ; in other words, it would undertake those tasks in 
the field of design and market research which have been neg- 
lected in the past because they are beyond the. scope and re- 
sources of individual firms. 

It is paradoxical that the prototype of the design centre is to 
be found in cotton—an industry which has received far more 
kicks than ha’pence. Moreover, the Cotton centre was intro- 


duced at a most dismal stage of the industry’s career—when the - 


bailiffs were in and the undertaker was just around the corner. 
It demonstrated that a sick industry could still think progres- 
sively and act boldly. Cotton was the first British industry to 


tackle the problem of design in a practical and co-operative 
manner, and it is time that the record, lessons and problems of 
cotton’s design centre were better known outside Lancashire. 

The centre sprang, as so often with such innovations, from 
the convictions of a small group of enthusiasts, plied with 
sufficient vigour and persistence to overcome all opposition. 
It was conceived primarily to assist the industry’s publicity in 
the export drive in 1940, when the quest for dollars had already 
assumed vital importance. Beyond this immediate objective 
there was also an adventurous long-term plan to bring Man- 
chester back into the limelight as a fashion centre. 

Many factors contributed to the impoverished state of cotton 
design in the pre-war years—shortage of good designers and 
hopelessly inadequate training facilities ; diversity of Lanca- 
shire’s markets and the apparent costliness of designs given only 
short runs on the looms ; the relative insularity of Manchester 
as a social and cultural centre ; and the developing anamia of 
the industry’s enterprise. Those ills were common to many 
British industries, but in cotton they had produced a critical 
condition. Markets were being lost through poor or unsuitable 
design and the industry, having tardily recognised this fact, 
had adopted the dubious practice of relying on its competitors 
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for inspiration. Before the war the most common criticism of 
Lancashire’s designs was that they were too late or too poor. 

Judged from purely functional standpoints, Lancashire cottons 
are still second to none. But cottons are seldom bought nowa- 
days for their weave and wear alone ; for most customers design, 
style, and colour are the primary considerations. Qualitative 
standards, in cotton as in nearly all manufactured goods, now 
involve a composite assessment of technical performance and 
design appeal. The formation of the Manchester design centre 
meant that cotton had at last begun to recognise one of its 
chief causes of sickness. 


x 


The centre was given an impressive, vote-catching title. The 
average industrialist shies at the words “ art ” and “ artist ” ; he 
is suspicious even of “design,” but he feels at home with 
“style” and “colour.” So the “Colour, Design and Style 
Centre” was born, though very humbly in premises that had 
once been a bank and were then a garage. These were attractively 
reconverted, and a small staff, including a display expert. was 
built up. The centre’s finances were provided jointly by the 
industry and the Government—on terms similar to those which 
will operate with the new centres to be fostered by the Council 
of Industrial Design. 

From its inception the centre met a steady stream of difficulties. 
Britain was at war and many people regarded the experiment as a 
foolish extravagance—especially when, after the introduction 
of Lend-Lease, the export drive was damped down. Strong 
criticism from all sides was inevitable, whatever the plan of 
campaign and whatever the level of the centre’s attainments ; 
for the highbrows could only regard its work as cheap and 
insincere, and the lowbrows would consider it “up in the air.” 
The only policy was to steer a tactful middle course. 


The centre’s chief work was, and is, done through exhibitions. 
From April, 1941, to September, 1945, more than a score have 
been held at the Manchester premises; they have covered a 
wide field, ranging from inspirational themes, such as “ Flower 
Paintings” and “ Historical Textiles,” to the annual marketing 
service exhibitions ‘“ Americana,” “ Brazilian Textiles” and 
“ Yugoslavia.” Other shows have dealt with the design studies 
of the teading art schools, war paintings for works’ canteens and 
the work of eminent couturiers. The most common criticism 
of the artist and industrial designer is that their efforts are so 
often unrelated to the hard realities of the factory and retail 
store. There is some truth in this exaggeration ; it is exceptional, 
for example, for the cotton manufacturer and his designers to 
know exactly what happens to their fabrics once they leave the 
mills, and what precise use consumers make of them. To 
break down this isolation of the cotton industry from its markets, 
the design centre has made “ end-product exhibitions ” a pro- 
minent feature in its programme. The thought of hard-headed 
manufacturers of Oldham and Bolton with a bevy of London 
mannequins may seem rather daring ; but the idea has been 
tried and with great success. The consumer goods industries 
need more mannequin parades in order to see what can be 
done with their products—and the mannequins themselves 
might sometimes be recruited from markets overseas to set 
the right note for export styles. ca 

Each exhibition has had as many as 500 visitors—mostly, of 
course, from the ranks of the industry itself. Their attitude to the 
shows is instructive. Even now, first impressions, for many of 
them, are vaguely hostile. Long years of seclusion still leave a 
legacy of doubts and complexes ; and the manufacturer some- 
times feels that he is being lured back to school—though it is an 
injustice to the centre even to suggest a pedagogic atmosphere. 
More often than not, however, the dour industrialist melts very 
quickly at the colour and interest of the exhibits, and he is 
quick to appreciate and commend the efforts of the centre when 
they are of service to him. Apart from shows, the centre tackles 
a variety of jobs. It maintains a useful library service ; it con- 
ducts market research on behalf of the Cotton Board ; it keeps a 
tegister of textile designers and acts as a clearing house and 
bureau for all design problems. 

In the scope of its services the Cotton Centre is very much the 
Prototype of the design centres visualised by the new Design 
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Council, but it is too early yet to assess its results and to apply 
them to other centres. Work goes on under major handicaps 
for its premises and staff, and therefore its range of functions, 
are severely limited. The centre has not always found other 
industries willing to co-operate, though some—the pottery 
industry, for example—have rendered every assistance. More 
serious is the fact that the manufacturers themselves are not 
always willing to exhibit their latest designs at the showrooms, 
with the result that the quality of the exhibitions may be reduced 
to second-best. During the war, when foreign visitors to Man- 
chester have been few, and when the industry has been able to 
devote very little of its energies to design, this has not proved 
an impossible obstacle ; but if the difficulty remains the future 
work of the centre will be jeopardised. 


This dilemma is very real, and it is not, of course, peculiar to 
the cotton industry. In every trade some manufacturers live by 
plagiarising the works of others ; and it is hard on a producer 
who buys good designs to find that an unscrupulous competitor 
has ruined his market with a poor adaptation of the original 
pattern. There is urgent need for reform in the laws covering 
the registration of industrial designs. Even so, it is easy to 
exaggerate the dangers of this in-breeding in industrial design, 
and manufacturers must be made to realise that their interests 
are bound up with the health of the industry as a whole—that 
the good left undone by withholding designs from exhibition is 
infinitely greater than the risk of losing some advantage through 
a competitor’s pilfering. The design reputation of the cotton 
industry is more important than that of any one manufacturer. 
Measured by material successes, the centre’s achievement so far 
may seem meagre. But a cross-section of industrial opinion in 
Lancashire would show that design is on the way to complete 
reinstatement as a prime factor of production. 


* 


Manchester’s design centre will shortly be followed by others. 
Encouraged by the Council of Industrial Design, at least half-a- 
dozen industries are expected to set up similar organisations at 
a cost of £10,000 a year each, shared between the industry »nd 
the Government. If the centres are set up at the geographical 
heart of each industry, they would reduce the competitve power 
of London as a shop-window. Each of the major industrial areas 
would then have its own centre, whose permanent exhibition of 
regional designs would work well in conjunction with the 
national trade exhibitions for which London is the obvious home. 
Regional centres would also promote closer links between local 
industry and local art education. In the past this liaison has been 
sadly deficient and must be held largely responsible for the pre- 
sent shortage of competent designers in almost every industry. 


It is, perhaps, in the fields of consumer and market research 
that the manufacturer will most easily appreciate the advantage -- 
of design centre technique. Before the war it was a common 
complaint of overseas customers that British goods, though tech- 
nically good, were often unsuitable in size, style, pattern or 
colour—British egg-cups sold in India. it was said, made no 
concession to the relatively diminutive laying-powers of the 
Indian hen.The weakness lay in industry’s intelligence service. 
Most individual firms lacked the resources to employ enough 
competent field-service inquirers and were compelled to work 
blind without close study of their customers’ needs. To remedy 
this defect, design centres contemplate consumer research at 
home and abroad regarding design and products. The aim of 
such research would differ from commercial market analysis 
for it lies beyond mere inquiry into the popularity of designs. 
It is to collect the fullest information about the opinions, the 
ideas and the needs of the buying public, in relation to the 
planning and function of an industry’s goods, as well as their 
form and appearance. The wider the scope of such research 
the greater will be its value for designer and manufacturer. 


The success of these bodies may provide a key to the re- 
generating of British industry, for revitalisation of design, eves 
in a few leading industries, would automatically stimulate pro- 
gress in every other branch of industry. The founding of the 
Colour, Design and Style Centre may one day be regarded as a 
turning point in the fortunes of British industry. 
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Business Notes 


The Bank Bill 


There are few surprises in the Bank of England nationalisa- 
tion Bill, and, with one exception, they are pleasant ones. From 
the City point of view (the more general aspects of the plan are 
discussed in an article on page §13, this is plainly nationalisa- 
tion in its most palatable—or least unpalatable—form. The stock- 
holder, certainly, has no legitimate ground for complaint. He is 
to receive, as expected, a four-to-one allotment of Government 
stock, to provide him with the same annual income as his hold- 
ing of Bank stock has in fact produced annually for the past 
twenty-two years. The market had assumed that this income 
would be assured by a 3 per cent stock analogous to Local Loans, 
which are redeemable at Government option at any time: 
Bank stock, at 388} on Tuesday, was, allowing for accrued in- 
terest, roughly three-quarters of a point below parity with 
Locals at 973. In fact, the 12 per cent return to Bank stock- 
holders is guaranteed for a further 20 years and the new 3 per 
cent stock—redeemable by Government option only after 
April 5, 1966—therefore has a slight advantage over Local Loans 
during that period. 


Subsequent movements of the two stocks have registered this 
difference. On Thursday (when there was something of a reaction 
from first thoughts) Bank stock was quoted at 392 and Local Loans 
at 97\%. These prices are equivalent to a premium of three-quarters 
of a point for the new Government stock over Local Loans, 
reckoning per £100 of stock. 


This is obviously satisfactory. Less obvious, but more impor- 
tant, is the evidence that the Government has been at pains to 
avoid damaging the highly delicate central banking structure that 
the Bank has evolved over the past eighty years or so. The 
Chancellor has clearly tried to preserve every significant feature 
of the present organisation that is not directly inconsistent either 
with public ownership of the Bank or with a formalisation of 
relationships and powers that in the past have been wholly in- 
formal—though none the less effective. Naturally, the Treasury 
is empowered to give directions to the Bank—but only after 
consultation with it at the highest level. Subject to these direc- 
tions, the Bank, as now, is free to conduct its affairs accord- 
ing to its own judgment of what is in the national interest, and 
will not in any case be subjected to day-to-day interference. 


* 


The Governor, Deputy-Governor and directors—reduced from 
24 to 16—will in future be appointed by the Crown. Much will 
depend upon the wisdom of the advice that may be tendered 
in this context by the Government of the day. But it is plain 
that the present Government does not contemplate revolutionary 
changes in personnel, and is certainly not intending to recom- 
mend “ political” appointments to the Court. The recommenda- 
tion of Lord Catto—and his willingness to serve—as the first 
Crown appointee are sufficient proof of that. And the decision 
to retain an effective court of directors at all—instead of re- 
placing it, as the Australians have done, by a panel of advisers— 
shows that the basic merits of the present system are recognised. 
Finally, it seems evident that the Government does not contem- 
plate that the Treasury would ever raid the inner reserves of 
the Bank, or even prevent it from accumulating fresh reserves 
with the same freedom as it has done in the past. The Bill itself 
is silent on this matter, but it is noteworthy that the only pay- 
ment the Bank is specifically required to make to the Treasury 
is the half-yearly equivalent of what the Treasury must pay to 
holders of the new Government stock. At the same time, the 
Bank will receive an agreed payment for management of this 
stock, which plainly indicates that the system of management 
payments for Government stocks in general will, in principle, 
continue. 


* x * 


« Harmonising ’’ the Commercial Banks 


Altogether, the effects of these provisions, if and when they 
pass into law, will be hardly visible to the general public. Many 
famous Governors of the past, and not a few politicians and 
economists, will lie uneasily in their graves, but the central bank 


of 1946 will not differ significantly from that of 1945. No doubt 
the same is intended to be true of its relationships with the 
clearing banks. But the one really far-reaching section in the Bill, 
which only the few had anticipated, is that which gives new 
powers over the commercial banking system: 

4.—(3) The Bank may, if they think it necessary in the public 
interest, request information from and make recommendations ty 
bankers, and may, if so authorised by the Treasury, issue directions 
to any banker for the purpose of securing that effect is given to 
any such request or recommendation. 

This certainly goes further than City opinion had been led to 
expect, and is obviously the Government’s implementation of 
its election pledge to “harmonise” the general banking system 
with the needs of industry. 


Probably all that the Government has immediately in mind js 
the need for more information than has generally been available 
in the past about the details of commercial bank business. If that 
is so—and provided that no information is sought that would en- 
danger the legitimate secrecy of the banker-customer relationship 
—it is to be hoped that the new powers will be liberally used, 
and the results made public wherever possible. But this sub- 
section goes far beyond the mere provision of information. There 
is power here to interfere with the business of the banks in any 
way whatever that the Bank and Treasury consider to be in the 
national interest. Obviously, such powers would be susceptible 
of abuse. But the section contains one important safeguard. The 
whole initiative in this matter is placed upon the Bank. The 
Bank cannot “ direct” the banks without Treasury sanction, but 
the Treasury cannot direct the banks at all unless the Bank 
agrees. If this safeguard is regarded as inadequate, it is hard to 
see what better one could be devised. 


There will undoubtedly be keen debate on this point, but it is 
undeniable that, if Bank nationalisation is necessary at all, this 
power is a logical accompaniment. In the coming debate, the 
Chancellor will no doubt give assurances about the manner in 
which it might be used; but the clearing banks seem to be 
satisfied already, for it has been officially stated that the members 
of the Clearing Bankers’ Association, after learning the terms of 
the Bill, have assured the Chancellor—through Lord Catto—that 
he “can count upon the co-operation of the banking community.” 


x x x 


Nationalisation Markets 


Labour back benchers, cocking a suspicious eye towards 
the Stock Exchange on Wednesday, must have felt that their 
worst fears were being confirmed—the sinister City had tasted 
its first dose of nationalisation and actually found it palatable. 
They may be assured that there is no snag. The market almost 
always recovers on bad news, once it is known, and the nationali- 
sation terms for the Bank were not “bad” in this sense. Indeed, 
the scrupulous fairness of the principle of maintaining Bank 
stockholders’ income (for twenty years at least) and giving it final 
gilt-edged status was generally recognised. 


_The Stock Exchange did not expect generosity, but it is not 
dissatisfied. And by a natural extension of the principle, it has 
taker. a more confident view of the ultimate fate of other candi- 
dates for nationalisation. Wednesday’s best example was in home 
rail preference stocks ; brokers quickly found that they could not 
get the offer of any stock, though when dealings became freer on 
Thursday prices reacted distinctly. This is taking a lot for granted. 

ly nationalisation will not follow any set pattern. But even 
supposing that a 20-year average dividend basis were generally 
applied, would marginal preference stocks necessarily be worth 
to-day’s prices? 

Feeling rather than fact still controls the scene. The feeling 
may easily turn out to be right ; nationalisation may have teeth 
in it, but fangs will not be bared if the Government can help tt. 
But there will be little opportunity in future nationalisation 
schemes for the sort of nicely calculated exchange from one 
trustee stock into another which characterises the Bank 
nationalisation Bill. This is particularly true of preference stocks 
standing above par, to the position of which investors appear ' 
have given all too little heed. 
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Bank Stock 


When Bank of England stockholders receive compensation 
in new Government stock on the appointed day, the single equity 
security in the list of British Funds will disappear. True, Bank 
stock has marked “below the line,” but it has kept the best 
company with Local Loans and a concourse of guaranteed stocks ; 
its removal will mean not the end of an anomaly but the closing 
of a tradition. In fact, the stock in recent times has been an equity 
in form rather than expectation, for its dividend has been stabilised 
at 12 per cent since 1923. Indeed, the Bank’s historian, Sir John 
Clapham, has asserted that “the Bank has ceased to think of 
raising dividend on its stock, which the market values as a very 
secure debenture.” 

In practice, this would no doubt have remained true for an 
indefinite period ; but it is a reflection of political rather than 
economic necessity. Given the Bank’s careful management, 
there can be little doubt that its stock possessed an equity, though 
this took the form of hidden reserves and discreet growth rather 
then increased dividends, and in practice it could not have been 
encashed by stockholders. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
nationalisation terms coincided in point of time with the regaining 
of a previous “high” by Bank stock ; in 1934 it reached a peak 
of 393, and it again touched this level on Wednesday. 

But this quotation—it compares with a “low” of 247 in 1930 
—owes its strength to the downswing of interest rates since 1932. 
Holders of Bank stock—there were 17,025 in April, 1944, com- 
pared with 12,804 in 1913, with an average holding of no more 
than £859—have long regarded it as a “money” stock, yielding 
a few pence more than undated gilt-edged. “ They, could have 
become creditors of the state, had anvone wished so to make them, 
without much pain”—Sir John Clapham’s portentous words, 
written last year, have quickly come true. 


* x * 


Commodity Exchanges 


Report has it that the President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, has informed the Vice-President of the Liverpooi 
Cotton Association that the cotton futures market, which was 
closed in 1941, would not be reopened while the present Govern- 
ment continues in office and that the method of bulk purchase 
is t0 be followed in the import of raw cotton into this country. 
Not unnaturally, there is high indignation in Liverpool and Man- 
chester and much talk of the skilled staffs who will be thrown on 
the street if the decision is adhered to. But it is a little doubtful 
whether the issues raised are very clearly seen on either side. 
The question is not whether or not there should be a futures 
market, but whether or not there should be bulk purchasing on 
long-term contracts. If bulk purchasing is to be a permanent 
policy, then it would be pure waste to try to find work for staffs 
which would no longer fulfil any economic function. On the other 
hand, if there is to be any free market at all, for part or all of the 
supply of raw cotton, trading in futures should be permitted and 
encouraged. A “ speculative” futures market is a stabilising in- 
fluence, not a device for uneconomic gambling. 

Has the Government taken a decision in favour of bulk pur- 
chase of all raw material imports? If so, it is a very important 
matter for which the reasons should be publicly stated and 
no less publicly debated. It is far too weighty a matter 
to be settled offhand in pursuance of some prejudice 
against “ speculation.” If it is to become a matter of public 
debate, there are arguments on both sides. The great argument 
tor long-term bulk contracts is that they would rescue the pri- 
mary producer from the ruinous effects of pointless fluctuations 
i price and, by making long-term planning of production 
Possible, enable the consumer to be supplied at a lower average 
Price. But the critics can reply that these benefits are more 
theoretical than real, since it would be hard to find a case in peace- 
tme where conscious price-fixing has not resulted in uneco- 
nomically high prices, in mounting stocks, restriction schemes 
and all the rest of the familiar phantasmagoria. Moreover, this 
country cannot lightly ignore the entrepét trade and commission 
business that is brought by the location in this island of the 
world’s dominant free markets. 

If the argument is confined to the narrow ground of relative 
efficiency as a mechanism of distribution, the verdict must go to 
free markets—at least until there is more evidence that the practice 
of control can be made to conform with the theory. But it might 
be worth swallowing these disadvantages if bulk purchase con- 
tracts could be made the instrument of a general policy of stabi- 
using international trade at a high level—if the advantages it would 
confer on the primary producers were matched by some corre- 
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sponding benefit to the exporters of manufactured goods. But if 
this is the argument that is followed, cotton is a very poor case to 
Start with, for it still concerns the United States more than any 
other country, and the United States is the one country that has 
set its face most determinedly against any such arrangements. 
Why, therefore, pick on cotton? 


The whole matter needs a very thorough airing in public. In 
the meantime the presumption is that Sir Stafford has made a 
mistake. 


* * * 


British and French Industrialists 


__At their first conference last May, British and French indus- 
trialists, representing the Federation of British Industries and 
corresponding French organisations, merely exchanged views ; 
the only concrete result was the creation of a permanent Anglo- 
French industrial liaison committee. The second meeting held 
last week in Paris went a little further. Its results may be grouped 
under two headings. 

First, the conference called for the removal of obstacles to the 
trade between the two countries. More specifically, the indus- 
trialists recommended the abolition of double-taxation, the 
removal of obstacles in the way of establishing contacts, and they 
examined the prospect of freeing the channels of trade between 
the two countries. French exporters of fashion and quality goods 
are anxious to resume trade with Britain, not fully appreciating 
the difficulties experienced by this country in paying for the 
import of essential raw materials and foodstuffs. British exporters, 
in turn, are no doubt somewhat alarmed by the operations of the 
Caisse de Péréquation, an arrangement by which taxes levied on 
British imports—equated on each transaction to the difference, at 
present exchange rates, between British and French prices—are 
used to subsidise French exports. An arrangement of this kind may 
be justified as a temporary makeshift, pending the re-adjustment of 
exchange rates ; but as a permanent feature of commercial policy 
it is likely to be harmful to Anglo-French trade and damaging to 
French industry in that this form of protection would deprive it 
of incentives to efficiency. 

Secondly, the conference decided to encourage the creation of 
liaison committees by individual industries in the two countries. 
This is a move in the direction of positive co-operation between 
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individual industries. It should provide an opportunity for ap 
examination of the scope of integration by way of a division of 
labour and an exchange of technical information. But it should 
not be allowed to become the occasion for cartel arrangements 
of the restrictionist type. The object of industrial integration should 
be to lower costs by an increase in output per manpower. The 
Minister of Industrial Production in France, M. Lacoste, is said 
to favour industrial integration—as distinct from purely cartel 
arrangements—between the two countries. After the elections 
in France it should be possible to examine its scope more fully 
and, perhaps, to select a test case. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange since 1939 


Financial re-education is in full swing. Bank staffs released 
from the Forces are being lectured ; there are refresher courses 
for actuaries; and incorporated accountants have constituted 
themselves into a new kind of Oxford group to brush up their 
knowledge. The task of getting abreast of the professional 
changes of the past six years is inescapable and far from pain- 
less ; but skilful presentation of the facts can make it tolerable. 
The Council of the Stock Exchange has succeeded admirably in 
striking the right balance of fact and exposition in a new 
pamphlet designed to assist returning members and clerks to 
find their feet in the “ House.” Physical changes there are few ; 
but important alterations in rules have been introduced in war- 
time, and even if an up-to-date Book of Rules were available to 
returning members (owing to printing difficulties it is not) the 
assimilation of the changes would be a formidable business. 

The pamphlet is a most happy solution of this problem. It 
claims merely to be an outline of the main alterations to Stock 
Exchange rules and practices since 1939. In fact, it is much 
more, for it gives these changes life and significance and conveys 
the sense of the underlying policy of the Council towards the 
protection of the investor and the furtherance of the public 
interest. By illustration, comment, anecdote and_ historical 
reference (the chapter on New Issues is admirable in this 
respect) the reader is assisted to understand the meaning of new 
ru'es and refreshed in his knowledge of old. No technical pill 
could have been more deftly sugared. 

Copies of “Since 1939” will be available free of charge to 
members and for admitted clerks who have returned from the 
Forces ; and the pamphlet will be on sale at 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d. post 
free) at the general secretary’s office in the Stock Exchange and 
by E. Couchman and Company. Although it is intended for 
returning members and clerks (to whom Sir Robert Pearson, 
the chairman, offers a warm welcome in his Preface), the book 
could be profitably read by a wider public, a large part of which 
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still has no conception of the present-day purpose and policy 
of the London Stock Exchange, and still thinks of it as an ant;. 
social casino. A popular version, shorn of technicalities, would 
correct many of these prejudices. . 


* *x * 


Credit Expansion Slackens 


The clearing banks’ statement for September—given in fy) 
on page §41—may well become a landmark in banking history. In 
view of the present indifference of the public to the need fo; 
saving and the sluggishness of the recession in Government ex. 
penditure, it is perhaps rash to prophesy ; but it does seem thar 
September will mark the end of the period of most rapid credi 
expansion ever known in this country. Between March and Augus; 
of this year, bank deposits rose by £415 million, in contrast with 
increases of only £173 million and £128 million in the simila; 
periods of 1944 and 1943 respectively. The increase in “net” 
deposits (i.e., excluding balances in course of collection) was even 
larger, at over £420 million. In no previous five-month period has 
the expansion come within £50 million of this. And the average 
growth per month, at £84 million, was substantially more than 
twice that for the whole six years of war (£36 million). 

Now, in September, there was an expansion of only £23 million 
in gross deposits and under £20 million in net, compared with an 
expansion of over £90 million (gross) in September, 1944. Just 
as the accelerated rise in deposits in the previous five months 
was mainly due to the postponement of the annual savings drive, 
so is the recent slackening due to the opening of the campaign. 
The banks themselves seem to have contributed directly about 
£20 million (or rather more than in last year’s “ Salute” drive) 
for investments have risen by this amount—their first significant 
increase since last November. But this expansion is more than 
offset by a decline in TDRs, while the increase in money market 
assets (though it carries the bill portfolio to its highest level for 
more than two years) has been relatively moderate. 

Another significant feature is the further rise of £7,000,000 in 
advances, which now stand some £24 million above the low level 
of last April. Excluding three occasions on which the figures were 
obviously inflated either by temporary borrowings for tax pur- 
poses or by the inter-branch transit items (generally grouped with 
advances), the total now is at its highest since the end of 1942. 
But it is sull hardly £40 million above the wartime low level 
reached in November, 1943. Reconversion is evidently having an 
effect, but not a very substantial one. 


* x * 


Sweden's Sterling Balances 


The Anglo-Swedish Monetary agreement, it seems, is not 
working quite as well as had been hoped at the time of its 
signature last March. The distinctive feature of the agreement 
was the fact that it did not fix any limit to the extent to which 
the two Governments were prepared to hold each other's 
currency. This did not mean, however, that the Swedes were 
prepared to accumulate an unlimited amount of sterling during 
the transition period while British exports were getting under 
way. Indeed, it is well known that a limit had been discussed 
during the preliminary negotiations, and when the agreement was 
signed it was alleged in some quarters that this limit—a much 
larger one than that included in agreements with other countries 
—had been incorporated in a secret protocol. Sir John Anderson 
later denied this allegation, but admitted that the target figures 
for exports to and from Sweden had been set out in an informal 
secret document. These figures have never been published, bu! 
in well-informed circles they are believed to have indicated that 
the maximum transitional accumulation which the Swedes had 
in mind was about £40 million—over a period of two years or S0. 

It now appears that in the past six months Sweden’s balances 
have been piling up a good deal faster than this programme 
envisaged. Although the visit of Mr Hammarskjold, of the 
Swedish Finance Ministry, to London is officially described as 
an “automatic” consequence of the agreement, there seems 
little doubt that it reflects a certain uneasiness about the position. 
The fact that the war ended sooner than had been assumed 
March seems to have speeded up Swedish exports without having 
had any significant effect upon British exports. Sweden looks 1 
Britain for supplies of coal, textiles, chem‘cals, engineering 
products and petroleum, but, so far, exports in the first two 
categories have been almost negligible ; coal supplies have been 
limited to bunkers for Swedish ships. Exports of chemicals and 
machinery—especially the latter—have, however, been mort 
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promising. On the other hand, Swedish exports to Britain—par- 
ticularly of umber and pulp—have begun to flow quite freely, 
and are limited only by shortage of shipping (and, in the case 
of iron ore, also by damage to port installations at Narvik). 
Delivery of pre-fabricated houses has begun. 

It has been suggested that the Swedish delegation in London 
has been exploring the possibility of diverting part of its accumu- 
lating sterling to purchases elsewhere in the sterling area. But 
increased supplies of fruit from Palestine (which seems to be 
the most significant item) will hardly serve to redress the balance. 
The only adequate soiution is to speed up British exports, It 
is not that Sweden has any right to complain at being obliged 
to hold sterling now, for under the wartime agreement with 
Britain she secured payment in gold—and to a substantial gmount. 
But Britain cannot afford to pile up fresh indebtedness until 
it is clear that every effort has been made to pay for current 
supplies in goods. 

* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Peak Production 


Mr Shinwell has this week damped the hopes of motorists 
who hoped for an increased petrol ration. They should turn for 
consolation—and perhaps ultimate expectations of relief—to the 
Anglo-Iranian report, which shows that the company last year 
achieved record sales, and produced over 11} million tons of oil 
in Iran. Refinery capacity at Abadan has been greatly increased— 
in 1944 an additional capacity of 4,000,000 tons was brought into 
service, and aviation spirit production has jumped from 40,000 
tons in 1940 tO 1,250,000 tons a year. 

To gear Anglo-Iranian for war production has involved the 
greatest construction programme in the history of the company, 
with critical strains on man-power and services in the field. At 
the same time, the company’s carrying capacity has been severely 
reduced by war losses—93 tankers of 980,000 deadweight tons 
were in service before the war, of which 44 were lost, and even 
with new tonnage the fleet today is, roughly, only three-quarters 
of its pre-war size. To make good capital losses of this order, to 
replace damaged assets in Europe, to restore marketing facilities, 
and to renew and expand development at Kuwait and elsewhere 
which have been held up by the war—all this will involve time and 
money. Anglo-Iranian have always possessed strong finances, and 
(as the summary on page 537 shows) ample current resources are 
available to meet the pressing requirements of reconstruction. 
The important réle which the company is destined to play in 
the development of sterling area oil supplies will not fail for lack 
of funds or efficiency of management. 


* * * 


Undue Preference ? 


Glacier Metal is a moderate sized concern, with a well- 
established reputation for the manufacture of engine bearings. 
During the war it has achieved a prodigious output, and has 
earned between 13} and 22} per cent on its ordinary capital, 
although dividends have remained at 7} per cent for six years 
past. Expansion has strained the company’s current resources, 
and the time has come to strengthen them by an issue of capital. 
At present the issued capital comprises £100,000 in 5} per cent 
£1 preference shares, ranking for 21s. in liquidation, and £170,000 
in 5s. ordinary shares ; it is proposed to increase it by the issue 
of 68,000 preference sheres and 78,000 ordinary shares, to finance 
a plant at Kilmarnock and service stations in two industrial 
centres, Judging by the company’s record, there seems no reason 
why these new assets should not give a satisfactory return ; orders 
are plentiful, exports are being further developed, and the chair- 
man takes an optimistic view of the future—which is certainly 
reflected in the present prices of 21s. 3d. and 8s. 3d. for the 
preference and ordinary shares. 

Yet the directors fez] that the creation of new preference 
capital, coupled with an increase in borrowing powers from 
£50,000 to £100,000 (incidentally, this will be £150,000 below 
the permitted wartime limit) will “affect adversely the rights 
of existing preference shareholders,” and they propose to com- 
pensate them by raising the cumulative dividend rate to 6 per 
cent and the capital rights to 22s. 6d. It is difficult to justify this 
proposal either by reference to the company’s prospects or to 
the present state of the capital market. Admittedly, the extra pre- 
ference dividend charg? is not large, but it will represent nearly 
one-half per cent on the increased ordinary capital. Probably a 
majority of preference shareholders would be quite prepared 
to take up further shares under the existing terms. And certainly 
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the ordinary shareholders will feel that the new money should 
be raised in such a way that the two classes of capital are kept 
in better balance and that increased “ gearing” could be avoided. 
Preference shareholders (who at the last annual return in July, 
1941, included a number of insurance and trust companies) seem, 
for once, to be getting much the better of the bargain. 


* * x 


Regional Boards 


The transitional, and possibly permanent, réle of the regional 
boards has been outlined by the Board of Trade. These boards 
were originally set up in 1940; their functions were chiefly con- 
cerned with the production of munitions, and responsibility for 
them has been exercised by the Ministry of Production. The Boards 
have now been reconstituted by the Board of Trade, and they 
have been renamed “ Regional Boards for Industry.” Their con- 
cern will be with industry, and their functions to keep local in- 
dustry informed of Government policy and to keep the Government 
informed of local views. The Boards consist of an independent 
chairman appointed by the Board of Trade. three representatives 
of employers and three of trade unions, and the senior regional 
representatives of nine Government departments. The chairmen 
of the Boards will serve on the National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry, which has been re-established. Its other 
members are six representatives of the TUC and six oi employers’ 
organisations. The chairman is the President of the Board of 
Trade. 

The value of the regional boards was amply proved in time 
of war, and with the positive policy to be pursued by the Board 
of Trade, it 1s essential that the fullest liaison between Whitehall 
and industrial centres should be maintained. This type of regional 
machinery makes possible a measure of decentralisation and 
flexibility in carrying out policy. If the Boards do their work 
properly, they will have a detailed picture of industrial conditions 
in their regions, and can make suggestions towards achieving a 
balance of production to avoid waste of resources and unemploy- 
ment. In this connection they should be of particular value in 
development areas. 
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Working Party for Pottery 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ trip to Stoke last week, when he put 
his working party proposals before the pottery industry, was 
surprisingly successful. None of the expected opposition was 
forthcoming ; and Sir Stafford’s persuasive powers were hardly 
needed to secure the manufacturers’ approval of the scheme. The 
representative potworks is small, a family business of long stand- 
ing, and the average potter is a rugged independent, deeply sus- 
picious of the hand of Whitehall. Apart from a few large sanitary 
earthenware makers, there is no pottery company among the 
handful known to the investor with a capital of more than 
£350,000, and there are few indeed—Twyfords is a conspicuous 
exception—whose dividend record is satisfactory. The local press 
seemed on safe ground in urging the industry to send Sir Stafford 
packing. But a clear statement of the Government’s aims—includ- 
ing a categorica! denial of any intention to nationalise the industry 
—seems to have won the manufacturers round. 

This is good news. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of the working party idea as a cure-all for the cotton industry, 
it certainly sounds like the recipe for the pottery industry. Pot- 
tery, with practically all its raw materials supplied indigenously, 
is capable of playing a most useful role in the export drive. 
Provided that its problems are tackled energetically and con- 
structively, it should soon be in a ‘position to export at least 
£5,000,000 of china and earthenware a year. There are four major 
requirements: new capital equipment in the making and firing 
processes ; a regrouping of the industry into larger and more 
efficient parts; a drastic overhaul of marketing methods; and 
the provision of design centre services. At the moment when 
industrial relations with the industry are not too happy—the 
secession of the National Society of Pottery Workers from the 
National Council of the industry, has destroyed the only machinery 
for joint consultation—the appearance of the tripartite working 
party might well be the industry’s salvation. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Bank’s Subdivided Accounts 


The accounts of the Commonwealth Bank for the year to 
end-June last cover a period before the new banking legislation 
came into force, and hence are presented in their usual form. 
But a valuable feature of the Governor’s report—the board of 
directors has now disappeared—is a detailed analysis of the 
accounts to show the effects of the new provisions. As one of 
the objectives of the legislation was to revive the commercial 
banking functions of the Bank, it was provided that trading busi- 
ness should be separated from central banking business. The 
combined account is now split into five subsidiary balance sheets 
relating to: central banking business ; note issue ; general bank- 
ing; rural credits; and mortgage business. 

In accordance with the Act, the general banking division has 
an allocated capital of £A4 million (roughly one-third of the total 
capital), and is not permitted to include among its resources 
balances held by the Bank for account of trading banks. The 
“general” deposits (including bills payable, etc.) total £59 mil- 
lion, equivalent to almost exactly 10 per cent of the aggregate 

eposits of the trading banks. The corresponding ratio of loans 
and discounts is even smaller, at just over 7 per cent. In the past, 
therefore, the Commonwealth Bank’s commercial business has 
been very much smaller than that of the largest of the trading 
banks. The central banking department has deposits of £391 mil- 
lion and a balance-sheet total of £397 million, plus £195 million 
for the note issue department. It may be noted that the revised 
weekly statement, issued since August 27th, relates only to central 
banking business ; but, unlike the statements submitted with the 
1945 report, it incorporates the figures of the issue department. 
Statements of the general banking position are now published 
monthly, with the customary statements of the trading banks. 


x * * 


Coffee Supplies 


Negotiations about the future of the Pan-American coffee 
agreement have ended with the signing of a protocol extending 
it for another year from October 1st. From the same date, how- 
ever, the import quotas, fixed under the scheme, have been sus- 
pended. This means that the functions of the agreement as a 
regulation measure have ended for the present, and that its frame- 
work is being retained for application as and when required. The 
agreement was originally introduced in October, 1940, when the 
blockade of Europe had isolated consuming countries absorbing 
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normally two-fifths of the world’s coffee shipments. The Unite 
States was then the only large coffee-consuming area still acces. 
sible to the producing regions of Latin America, and the sclem: 
provided for quotas sharing United States imports between th: 
various sources of supply. Actually these quotas have now |os: 
their meaning; United States coffee imports have expanded 
rapidly during the past two years, so that the quotas had lately 
been kept at 300 per cent of their original basis, which meant 
that the United States was anxious to absorb any quantity of 
coffee Latin American producing areas were able and willing to 
supply. 

The European consuming countries are now gradually resum- 
ing their purchases. Consequently the last reason for a scheme 
sharing a limited market between a considerable number of com- 
peting producing countries has disappeared. In fact, there may 
possibly be some need in the not too far distant future for a 
scheme aimed at sharing limited supplies amongst the many 
consuming countries anxious to cover their needs. At any rate, 
if the United States continues to absorb, as it has done during 
the past season, more than 20,000,000 bags of coffee (of 60 kilos 
each) a year, which is over one-third more than its imports in 
good pre-war seasons, European consuming countries will find 1 
difficult to meet their requirements. The last three coffee crops 
of Latin America have suffered severely from unfavourable 
weather, and the current Brazilian crop, estimated at between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,007 bags, while showing an increase of over 
one-quarter on the year, is still only about half as large as the 
average crop of the last pre-war decade. 

The low crops on the one hand and the large United States 
imports on the other have resulted in a gradual absorption of the 
surplus stocks, and the reserves of old coffee of suitable quality 
are now relatively small. The problem facing the coffee trade 
to-day, indeed, is one of meeting demand, and, unless production 
can be increased next year, an international coffee shortage may 
well develop. Coffee farmers in Latin America, and especially in 
Brazil, have during the past two years been faced with a difficult 
financial position. They have had to meet heavy overhead costs 
from abnormally small crops, and their receipts were kept down 
by the refusal of the United States Office of Price Administration 
to increase its coffee ceilings. OPA is still unwilling to increase 
its coffee prices, but European countries, which have lately re- 
sumed their purchases on a limited scale, have met the demands 
of the producers for higher prices. The willingness of European 
buyers to pay prices above the United States ceilings should 
facilitate the diversion of considerable quantities of Latin 
American coffee to Europe. It may at the same time have 4 
stimulating effect on production. 


Oil on the Continent 


One by one the most important mineral oil producing areas 
on the Continent have come under Russian domination. At present 
Russia actually commands the oil production of Roumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Austria. Roumanian crude oil production 
decreased from §.3 million tons in 1943 to 3.5 million tons in 
1944, and current output seems to be at the annual rate of some 
4,000,000 tons. Four-fifths of the Polish oil districts have been 
incorporated into Russia, where the pre-war production was about 
400,000 tons. In Hungary, peak production during the war is 
reported to have reached at least 700,000 tons, and in Austria 
output was above 1,000,000 tons. In each case Russian policy has 
been simple and direct. During the first phase of the occupation 
it was a policy of requisitioning, not only of output, but also o 
machinery. This was followed by a policy involving the fixing 0! 
deliveries of oil and refinery products on reparation account, 
and the last stage, which has been completed in Roumania and 
Hungary, was the formation of joint oil companies owned by the 
Russian and by the Roumanian and Hungarian Governments 
respectively. In Austria, the conclusion of this third stage was 
postponed at the request of the Renner Government. 


For six years Roumania will have to deliver to Russia on repara- 
tion account 1.7 million tons of oil and oil products a year. After 
meeting reparations and local needs, little is likely to be left for 
export if production remains at the present low level; and the 
increase of production depends on the supply of drilling material 
and machinery. American, British, French and Belgian pre-wa 
capital interests in the Roumanian oil industry are thus in 3 
doubtful position. The details about the Hungarian oil deliveries 
on reparation account are not known. It seems that part of the 
Hungarian, as well as the Austrian, output is used for the supply 
of other countries within the sphere of Russian influence. Czecho- 
slovakia was to receive 30,000 tons of Austrian oil by the end of 
September and another 30,000 tons of Hungarian oil by the end o! 
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the year. Poland, which is left with an annual output of some 
100,000 tons of crude oil, acquired the large synthetic oil plants in 
Upper Silesia. 

The main German oil-producing area is in the British zone of 
occupation, around Hanover, where output seems to have fallen 
from a wartime peak of 1,000,000 tons a year to 700,000 tons in 
1944. The production of synthetic oil, which exceeded 5,000,000 
tons in 1943, is virtually at a standstill. If supplies of coal, brown- 
coal and necessary materials were available, 50 per cent of this 
capacity could be operated. The output of benzol, which was an 
important source of motor fuel, has fallen to a fraction of pre- 
war output. No agreement has so far been reached about the 
future of Germany’s oil industry. According to a Berlin radio 
statement, the synthetic oil plants near Merseburg in the Russian 
zone are working again and are producing at the rate of 14,000 
per month. 

In Western Europe, Holland has become a producer of crude 
oil. The drilling operations which were carried on under German 
occupation have been successful, and one of the wells is producing 
at the rate of 300 barrels a month. In Denmark, oil production 
may also begin in the near future if drilling operations are being 
continued near the German border. In spite of the all-round 
search for oil on the Continent, recent discoveries will hardly 
compensate for the continued decline of oil production in 
Roumania, where it reached its peak of some 8,000,000 tons in 1936. 


* * x 


Triplex in Transition 


Reconversion problems now facing Triplex Safety Glass 
provided the keynote of Sir Graham Cunningham’s review at 
last week’s meeting. During the war ithe company has been very 
busy in entirely new fields—fabricating transparent plastic mate- 
rials for aircraft panels and hoods, and making safety or bullet- 
proof glass for aircraft, ships and tanks. A comprehensive change 
in production is consequently involved to meet peacetime require- 
ments. It seems that Triplex may develop a permanent interest 
in the manipulation of plastics—at least, serious thought is being 
given to such possibilities—but the chairman made no secret of 
the fact that safety glass will still be their basic product. 


Both on the supply and demand sides, there are difficulties in 
resuming full and cheap production. Laminated safety glass 
requires an American made plastic interlayer, and dollars are 
not to be spared for it. (It might be asked, incidentally, why the 
British plastics industry is unable to meet the need, and if it 
can be encouraged to develop a suitable material.) So the com- 
pany is concentrating upon toughened glass, though it is un- 
able to obtain sheet glass owing to rebuilding priorities and is 
forced to use more expensive plate glass. This means higher 
costs for the motor industry, even though the contracts which 
Triplex have arranged with their customers for toughened plat: 
provide for a modest increase of only 10 per cent. on the pre- 
war price. Unless the motor industry gets into its stride very 
soon, Triplex will be forced, it seems, to “struggle along ” for 
some time. Shareholders have been warned, as they were a year 
ago, the company’s transition problems. And the market has shown 
somewhat greater heed, on this occasion, of the chairman’s remarks, 
for the 10s. ordinary stock has fallen during the past week from 
40s. 74d. to 38s. 3d. to yield £3 18s. 6d. per cent. 


* x x 


Gestetner Accounts 


The board of Gestetner are to be congratulated upon pro- 
ducing accounts which conform to the recommendations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and incorporate many of those 
of the Cohen Committee, and upon attaching to their report a 
number of explanatory notes. The company has a number of 
agency companies operating in Europe whose accounts should 
be incorporated under the new definitions of the Cohen Com- 
mittee. These have not been included because none is available, 
and the accounts are, through no fault of the board, less informa- 
tive than they will be when normal conditions are restored. The 
board has, however, been able to establish contact with most of 
these and with its other affiliates in the Far East, and these are 
mainly in a condition to start business as soon as general trading 
conditions permit. 

The company, which has been devoting its labours largely to 
the production of munitions during the war, is now completely 
1€-converted to normal production. They have always been pre- 
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dominantly an export firm, and they are now concentrating on 
this side of the business. Substantial orders have already been 
fulfilled and ouput is increasing, but is not likely to overtake 
demand until the labour supply improves. 

The consolidated balance-sheet shows gross fixed assets at 
original values of £341,510 written down to £72,946 and net 
liquid assets of £1,188,550, excluding £35,749 due from sub- 
sidiaries arising from the fact that shipments to them have ex- 
ceeded payments received during the various periods by which 
their balance-sheet dates precede that of the parent company, 
namely, August 31st. There is an estimated claim of only £20,000 
‘or gross EPT refund, while income-tax provision on profits of 
the parent for the year 1945-46, falling due in January next, 
amounts to £174,000. The ordinary stock units of §S8., quoted at 
4Is. ex dividend, yield some £3 12s. od. per cent. 


+ . * 


US Coal Supplies to Eur ope 


The coal strike in the United States and the prospect of the 
suspension of shipments have come as a severe blow to the 
liberated countries on the Continent. After the end of the 
Japanese war, Mr Harold Ickes, US Secretary of the Interior, 
stated that provided supplies are available, 8 million tons of coal 
would be shipped to Continental Europe during the remainder 
of this year, that is, at a rate of 2 million tons a month. These 
supplies, together with domestic production and assistance from 
the Ruhr and this country, provided a margin which would have 
enabled the liberated countries to envisage the coming winter with 
a certain amount of confidence. Their absence might mean the 
difference between serious hardship and (not comfort but) a bare 
minimum for industrial and heating purposes. 

In France production has been stepped up from a monthly rate 
of just over 2 million tons earlier this year to 3 million tons 
(mainly as a result of the increase in the number of miners), 
equivalent to about 75 per cent of pre-war production. Belgium 
has been less fortunate, for in that country the current rate of 
output is not much more than half the pre-war rate. Holland has 
made even less progress. All these countries are, of course, locking 
towards the Ruhr, the United States and Britain for assistance. 
There has been no information since July about the trend of pro- 
duction in Western Germany, but there are indications that the 
rate of expansion is a slow one and that it may be difficult to 
carry out the deliveries scheduled up to the end of this year. A 
stoppage or serious decline in American shipments would there- 
fore be all the more unfortunate. 

In view of the small volume of supplies (by comparison with 
pre-war shipments) sent by Britain, this country is hardly in a 
position to moralise ; the prospect of a reduction of American 
supplies emphasises the need for as much assistance as possibie 
from this country and the importance of ensuring the success of 
Mr Shinwell’s scheme designed to extract an additional 8 million 
tons of coal this winter. 


Company Result 


Angio-Iranian Oil. 


Year to December 3lst, 





1942 1943 1944 
/ é é 
Total profit, and dividends received, after deprecia- ; 
nee eee PE ies. bo ee s:dviindee die iekinn 12,717,628 8.446, 393 8,441,999 
PL CRIN a re Cnc ends head ee ara anes eh 9,500 8,417 8.490 
ee ee oe Vee aca oe een ates Caen ee tees 4,917,846 2,798,764 2.756.457 
TEASE GORORCIOIIMD 5 nines hts vie eke Rew esies esieece 2,000,000 eee “apdkin 
DURE MBs os Coder ccatsdnce ehaedis 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary Stock :— ae 
nn schon Lin eebeniebeen en beet 4,719,048 4,567,888 1,695 O08 
i SE a: Fiads we Peeeres 4,027,500 4,027,500 4,027 500 
enn ee eee ech adel ps taaaue eed 26-9 25-4 Y5 -7 
PN ees eaeen sero teeuaeteke apieen ress he 20 20 20 
Preference stock reserve ...........2.e0% 3s vewe% 590,000 500 000 500,000 
See GN a 6 psn cee oa cee tds os + ce xseaee 1,378,667 1,419,055 1,497,462 
Installations and physical assets..............-- 6,349,002 5,656,171 7,370,361 


Investments in subsidiary and allied companies, /ess 

subsidiaries’ Gepoets ...... cece c ccc ce ceedies 
Fotal cumvemt: a0G00h «00 6s ciec cise ecvee 
Net current assets ...........; Piva awn’ as 
Issued share capital .........ccceesceccesccece 


17,600,414 16,578,648 13,999,829 
43,236,679 53,260,742 64,245,513 
20,055,005 22,245,988 23,471,024 
32,843,752 32,843,752 32,843,752 





The £1 ordinary stock units are quoted at 112s. 6d. cum dividend 
to yield £3 13s. per cent, after allowing for Dominion Income Tax 
relief, 


Sh aeienanenance 4s scnceneannseneeineiane 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODEON THEATRES LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF BRITISH FILMS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 
toth instant, in London, Mr J. Arthur Rank 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and ac- 
counts: —The consolidated profit and loss 
account shows a trading profit of £2,442,427, 
a decline compared with the previous year 
£273,503, due to the decrease in attendances 
in the London and Home Counties area 
during the period when the country was 
being subjected to attacks by flying and 
rocket bombs. After the cessation of these 
attacks attendances began to improve, and 
since the close of the financial vear takings 
show an increase over the corresponding 
period not only of last year but of 1943. 
The directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 25 per cent., less tax. 


LITTLE ENEMY DAMAGE 


We have been fortunate in that few of our 
properties have been destroyed by enemy 


action. We have had five theatres totally de- 
stroyed and four closed owing to serious 
damage. Regardless of the horrors which 
occurred day and night, our theatres have 
remained open in every part of the country 
throughout the whole of the war years. We 
have collected on behalf of various war chari- 
ties in excess of £450,000 and, with the help 
of the public, 540,000 periodicals have been 
handed over to welfare organisations of the 
services. The theatres have been made avail- 
able for lectures and film screening for the 
training of troops. We feel we can say, there- 
fore, that we have played our part. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


We have made great progress in the last 
two or three years in making pictures in the 
British studios and, while having British 
labour and characteristics, they are of high 
entertainment value, and have been great 
box-office successes. The chief of these films 
played during the last 12 months are: —“ The 
Way Ahead,” “ This Happy Breed,” “ Don’t 
Take It To Heart,” “Waterloo Road,” “Blithe 
Spirit,” ““A Place of One’s Own,” “ They 
Were Sisters,” and “ The Way to the Stars.” 
I feel that I should make special mention of 
“Henry V.,” a subject which required great 
courage to produce. This production of Two 
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Cities Films, Limited, is one of the finest 
ever seen. : 
FUTURE OF BRITISH FILMS 


The results from all these films have been 
most encouraging, for the amounts they have 
taken at the box-office have been equal to, 
and in many cases exceeded, those of the 
product which we get from our Hollywood 
competitors. The films are playing also ‘y 
many parts of the world, including India 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Ching 
We are keeping abreast with all new develop. 
ments and innovations, and ensuring an ade- 
quate supply of films and equipment. I am 
satisfied that under the established and stable 
management by which your company is 
operated it can look forward to the future 
with quiet confidence. 

There is a big demand for British films 
in all parts of the world and, apart from the 
money they will earn, there is their immense 
prestige value; yet our film production acti- 
vities are severely curtailed owing to the num- 
ber of studios still commandeered and labour 
and equipment not being released for their 
full operation. We cannot afford to give our 
American competitors any start. If we are to 
catch up w:th them we must be given back 
our studies and equipment with an adequate 
supply of labour. 

The report was adopted. 


(Company Meetings continued on page 539 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The terms of the Bank of I:ngland 
Nationalisation Bill have dominated market interest this week. Bank 
stock, which had reacted quietly to 388 before the Bill was published, 
jumped 5 points on Wednesday afternoon, though inaccurate rumours 
about the basis of compensation were partly responsible. But after 
more measured consideration of the terms, the quotation reacted a 
point to 392, thus suggesting that the new Government stock should 
establish a small premium over Local Loans when dealings commence 
on the appointed day. 

In the gilt-edged market, emphasis was most marked in the medium 
dated issues, though business was not wholly sustained as the week 
progressed. Prices were fractionally easier on Thursday. Comparatively 
smaJl changes were recorded in Corporation and Dominion issues. 

Home rail stocks gained strength in anticipation of the Bank 
nationalisation terms, and on Wednesday evening it became impossible 
to deal. A reverse occurred on Thursday when prices reacted by a 
full point in some cases. Basically, however, this section of the market 
is still quite assured that nationalisation policy will be temperately 
applied to the railways. 

The fall of Colonel Peron was appropriately celebrated by a sharp 
rise in Argentine rails; several of the preference stocks advanced by 
2} points, but there was insufficient steam in the market to support 
the best prices touched by the ordinary stocks. 

Pressure of money has not been specially noticeable among industrial 
shares. A few selected features were recorded, like the temporary rise 
in Gaumont British on the apparently satisfactory profits, and a little 
uncertainty in radio shares which was easily dispersed by the announce- 
ment that television is to re-start next year. But the investment 
industrials remained steady for the most part, and only brewery shares 
responded to their traditional provincial support. 

The gold share boomlet has boiled over this week. At first, there 
were signs that the investment Kaffirs were being sold to provide 
funds for speculative buying elsewhere. But the usual development 
rumours have not been so potent this week, and although the new 
favourites, Orange Free State Investment Trust, are being actively 
bought in anticipation of London dealings, New Central Witwatersrand 


have been less spectacular than during the last fortnight. Rubber 
shares continue to decline. 


Stock Exchange : London 
“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres SE Ce Sa a 
1945 Bargains Day , 
in S.E 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.+ Consols Shares 
. —% ~ 
7,242 4,741 113-7 136-7 2-83 3-79 
6,961 4,280 113-7 136-7 2-83 3°79 
9,746 6,246 113 6 13563 2-83 3-80 
8,642 4,791 113-5 136 -8 2-81 3-80 
7,864 4,591 113-4 16-3 2-81 3-80 





i 


~* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) ; 
— 105-9 (August 2) 20 Fixed Int, 1945: highest. 137-9 (April 26): lowest, 136 -0 
(August 2) 


New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 








| i | 
| 1945 
| Sept. | Sept. | Oct 
i j : 21 28. | 5, 
Low | High } & > | be 
| i on 4 1945 1945 
24 5 
354 Industrials ......... | 108-6 132-3 129-2 129-1 132-3 
icin deen | M6 | 142-8 138 -6 142-2 | 142% 
OU UGS... cess ccccces 932 , 112-7 111-0 M1-) =| )=«6(1127 
402 Stocks ......0.000.- | 106-7 130 -0 127-0 12771 =, = :130-0 
RVs SUE EF oncessccese 463 | 3-87 3-89 392 | 387 
“+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. | 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DaiL_y INDEx or 50 Common Stocks 
% welt (1925= 100) y 
1945 Average | Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 
Sept. 27....... 153-4 1,060,000 || Oct. 1....... 158-0 | = 1,990,000 
a ee 155-2 Rae. Tk. Bisese se 158-1 | = 1,800,000 
~ Mb enees 156 +3 See. 0” w® Bs ccsave | ae 1,430,000 
= —— i Qe _nen I oe i ———- - 
1945: High, 158-1 (Oct. 2). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 13, 1945 Capital versions Monev 
f 
Te I Gs 6 nic can kckb cc owescss cues oa 56,000 - 50,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 540. 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
Sy Wh ics Gey kaunwankr adds euds bw eins caverta oak aes 1,307,407,428  1,201,610,15) 
SEE 040s SU deeb Eads bs uk DANTE 6504 64kbe 6 loko see cwre 1,181,917,163 § 1,164,255,7 1 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
Yeart (to date) Brit. Emp. Foreign 
1945... U.K. 


ex. U.K. ~~ Countries Deb. Pref Ord 
f 


' £ f cer 

1945.... 1,179,463.553 21,008,148 1.140,453 =: 1,143,464,317 7,599,329 50,546,505 

1944.... 1,161,853,058 2,147,721 254,934  1,158,755,075 2,332,789 3,167,849 
* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to October 3, 1945, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Clos: Close Clos Close, 

Oct Oct. | 3. Commerciai Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 
1. Railroads. _. 2 and tnéustriai. 2 9 oe 
Atlantic Coast ., 697 70 | Am Smelting... 62, 61] | int. Paper...... 339 32) 
Can. Pacific .... 16} 16§ | Am Viscose.... 63} 62} | Liggett Myers... 984 10) 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 55$° 56 Anaconda ...... 378 38 Nat. Distillers... 50} 51! 


N.Y. Central.... 27 20h | Beth. Steal ..... 908 SRE} Net, Steal .....- 78) 80 
Southern ....... 49 49 


Pennsylvania... 39] 395 | Briggs Mig...... 50) 50 | PhelpsDodge... Sl} 53 
| Celanese of aie 54) 532! Proct. Gamble .. 63} 63 


brysier........ 123$ 1264 | Sears Roebuck. 145 159% 
2. Utilities, ote. | Distillers-Seag. .. 603 64) | Shell Union.... 27) fF 
Amer. Tel....... 182! 182} | Eastman Kodak. 196 199} | Std. Oil N.J..... a 
Int. Telephone .. 27 273 | Gen. Electric.... 48) 48  20thCen. Fox... 321 > 
Pacific Light se» 58 59 | Gen. Motors .... 75 74 | United Drug.... 25. 7 
People'sGas.... 86 85 | Inland Stesl.... 97 96 | U.S. Steel...... To 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 35} 35§ | (ut. Harvester... 92 91)  West’house BE... 36 


Union Tet. ..... 50} 51g | Inter Nickel. 362 36{ Woolworth .... 471 I 
(Continued on page 539) 
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CEMENTATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


WAR CONTRIBUTION 


The twenty-fifth ordinary annual general 
neeting of the Cementation Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in 
condon. 

Mr H. Clayton, M.B.E., A.C.A. (the 
chairman), said that the net profit was 
£23,160. The payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares requiring £9,188 net was 
recommended. 

The important and impressive contribu- 
ton of the company to the Nation’s war 
effort had commenced before the outbreak 
of hostilities with the construction and 
sound-proofing of aero-engine test houses 
ind tunnels. Development, reconstruction 
ond maintenance work was undertaken for 
the coal-mining industry. The company 
undertook the strengthening of existing con- 


Mulberry Harbours had called for the use 
of the company’s services and products. 

They were gratified by the great strides 
made by their research department under 
great pressure and from the conflict they 
emerged armed with greater facilities, skill, 
experience and more extensive technical 
abilities. The goodwill had been increased 
enormously. He could not prophesy about 
the future, for particularly today there were 
sO_ many unknown factors, 

The report was adopted and resolutions 
dealing with the proposed increase of capital 
and issue of shares to shareholders were 
unanimously passed. 





BRITISH LION FILM 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 50 PER CENT. 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
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ment by the late chairman, circulated with 
the accounts :--The results of this year have 
not reached the peak figures of the previous 
year Owing to our being unable to produce 
or distribute as many British pictures as in 
the previous year, but I consider that with a 
gross profit of £184,212 compared with 
£205,323 and a net profit of £75.546 against 
£101,270, the results can be considered as 
satisfactory. The directors recommend the 
same dividend as last year, namely s0 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares 

_ During the year your company, in associa- 
tion with another group, formed a holding 
company to purchase Worton Hall Studios 
at Isleworth and we hold 50 per cent. of the 
shares in that holding company. Wovston 
Hall Studios have not yet been completely 
derequisitioned, but I hope this wil] happer 
in the near future. Our interest in Wortor 
Hall and our rights under contract to occupy 
the studios for six months of the year should 
assist your company in restarting and main- 
taining production. 


crete runways at aerodromes to withstand 
greatly increased load from four-engined 
bombers. Cementation was extensively used 
on reservoirs, harbours, dock walls, factories, 
sipways and air-raid shelters. Welding had 
plaved an increasing part in the fabrication 
of war equipment. The final stages of the 
construction of the “ Phoenix” units for the 


in London. 


Smith. 


this company was held, on the 11th instant, 


Mr H. Burford Judge presided and re- 
ferred to the great loss the company had 
sustained by the sudden death of their chair- 
man and managing director, Mr S. W. 


The following is an extract from the state- 


Our studios and premises at Beaconsfie!d 
are still wholly requisitioned but I con- 
fidently hope that derequisitioning will not 
be unduly postponed. I have succeeded 
in concluding a new contract under which 
your company will continue to distribute 
Republic’s vastly improving product 

The report was adopted. 





(Continued from page 538) 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Men’s Clothing.—The President of the Board of Trade said on 
Wednesday that 100,000 ready-made men’s suits are being produced 
zach week. The speeding up of demobilisation means that 75,000 suits 
. weck are needed during the rest of this year, and 65,000 would be 
wanted next year. The quantity left for civilians .will therefore be 
extremely limited, and there is little hope of jncreased supplies during 
next year. The production of suits for demobilisation outfits has been 
zoing on for well over a year, but the target of 35,000 suits a week 
agreed in the latter half of 1944 was very rarely approached. 


“The Economist * Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended October 9th. The 


crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
ndex 168.6. 


Retail Trade in August.—In studying the accompanying table of 
retail trade in August, it is important to bear in mind the effect of 
VJ holidays on the statistics. The statistics are based on the average 
turnover per selling day. The effect of the holidays was to concentrate 
selling into a smaller nuumber of days, and therefore to accentuate 
any improvement in turnover which took place between the periods 
compared. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS OF 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales | 
| Percentage Change 


a Ciaei Stocks 
| {at Cost) 
| 1945 End of 
Sse ——————————|_ August 

| | | 
| June | July | August 
| | | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :-— 
moe | 414-3 427-0 | — 655 | —43-7 
Women's Wear ............000: | 422-2 421-4 | -11-9 | 410-3 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear ......... | +15-2 +97 | -—2246 ~ 20 9 
—— i NG 6 chs sen ne dd « | +11: +24 | <= ~-> 
urnishing Depar wn te | 42 -2 }+- 54-3 +67: oe 
ae ee) fe tao | 449-2 — 248 
Faney Departments .........+++ | +411°8 +14-0 +183 — 81 
Sports and Travel. ..........00+ | +36°5 +41°8 + 30-0 —25 ‘6 
Miscellaneous ....6¢....2e-w eee: | —18 anit + 0:3 —13-2 
otal 
Non-food Merchandise ers +15 7 +16-5 — 08 —11-0 
, Feed and Perishables... | — 20 | +08 | +69 | —119 
otal »— 
All Departments..................../ +40 | -—59® +39 —1-4 
(b) Districts. 
Scotland .... oa | a3 | = 032 ey 5:5 
Medi Reak risers erates ~ F eo ~ <3 
Nei MNMN ities ct kects bo | Dae | = 82 
Midiand and S. Wales.._....... - | —72 a 47 
aot See Te | ae | ee 
‘niral and West-End London .. + 0%" Bees 
Suburban London...... ‘ "Pare nema | +216 —34°5 
nallocated } + 18 * 


Board of Trade Journal 


source : 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Money in the first hal! of this week has 
been a good deal less comfortable than for several weeks. The recent 
heavy ways and means advances, which flooded the market with credit 
a fortnight ago, had entirely run off, while heavier demands on the 
banks against TDIk’s, combined with a concentration of Treasury 
disbursements in the second half of the week, produced a temporary 
immobilisation of funds on public deposits. 


The new money required on TDR's was, indeed, the largest tor 
more than three months, at £48 million. The new issue was again 
fixed at £150 million, but of the nominal maturities of 4120 milhon, 
some {18 million had been pre-encashed. At the same time, the 
market's take-up of bills was slightly larger—33 per cent, against 
31 per cent—equivalent to £33 million. Three months earlier, how- 
ever, the syndicate secured the record allotment of over 462 million 


Money on Monday was reasonably plentiful, and there was also a 
small enquiry from the banks for November and December bills, 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the market became progressively tighter, 
and it was hard to find outlets for bills in order to ease the position. 
Up to the moment of going to press, however, no special assistance 
had been needed. Reports that assistance was sought on Wednesday 
are not correct. The house that acts for the authorities was indeed 
in the market for the purpose of executing a special order, but the 
purchases were completed early in the morning—before discount 
houses had been able to ascertain how the day’s money position would 
turn out. It may well be, however, that this operation saved the 
market from the need for seeking aid, 

The credit immobilisation explained above is reflected in the Bank 
return in an increase in public deposits by £15-5 million to 25:1 
million—their highest level for more than four years. As, in addition 
there has been a further fall in Government securities, bankers balances 
have been temporarily reduced by £21 million—despite a contractior 
of the active note circulation by £3-2 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The tollowing rate: 
October 3rd and October 10th :-— 


remained unchanged betwe« 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates Bank B 
days, 14%; 3 months, 19%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% Treasury 
Bills : 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 
1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at call, §%-* at notice, [% 

Exchange Rates.—The tollowing rates fixed by the Bank o} England remained inchauzed 
between Uctober 3rd and October 10th. (Figures m brackets are par ol eachalise.) 


United States. § to 4 (4-863) 4-02}-03}, mail transters 4 -02}-033 Canada. § to § 
(4-863) 4-43-47, sail toemateth 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25 223) 17 "30-40 
French Empire. Francs 199-200. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 -159) 16 -85-95. 
Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (1?-1/) 7-58-62. Beigium. Francs 
1763-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (11/)) 99 -80- 100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4-02-04: mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 84-56 jf 
cr. (buying) Uruguay Pesos 7 -6597 p. (buying) 


Fixed Rates for Payment io Bank of England tor the Ciearme Office. Spaim. Pesetas 44-09 
Turkey. Piastres 520. ftaly. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates —The tollowing rates remained unchanged between October sri 


and October 10th. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 6 days ended October 6, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was /47,150,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {113,345,000 
and issues to sinking funds of /400,664. Thus, 
including sinking fund _ allocations of 
£7,879,068 the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £1,462,041,000 against £1,684,400,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts nto the 
j Exchequer 
| 3 thousands) 
' 7 


Esti- | 


Revenue | mate, | — Apri | Week 6 Days 
|1945-46) bl to ended | ended 
i | ; Oct. | _ 
| | Oct. Oct. 7, EF 
ae 6, 
1944 | 1945 1944 | 1945 
= i 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 430,798 464,683, 13,988 16,505 
See-tak. ..scispe0s 80,000 11,550 11,158 710 360 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 56619 59,690 2,200 2,658 
eee 19,000 6,991 11,074... 
J 500,000 17,366 18,913 1,185 1,170 
RIPE: .ccnecce 261,266 225,200 16,966 10,517 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 130 BSi| 4. 10 





Total Inland Rev. 2065000. 784,720 790,849 35,049 31,220 











CPR: 2 ainveeee 589,000 296,200 288 340 11,992 10,502 
Backee os ccccsces 541, 000 253,400 268,200 3,400 4, 200 
Total Customs & 

Rees. caccese 1130000 549,600 556,540 15,392 14,702 
Motor Duties .... 30, 000 4.037 9.440 128 347 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ia te te ‘ pes a 
Wireless Licences 4,850 1690 1,790) ... | 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 470 470} ... | 
Receipts from Sun- 

dry Loans..... 11,500 2,410 4,892... 


23.000 44.595 46.320 1,501 881 


3265000 1387522 1410301 52,070 47,150 


Miscell. Receipts. . 


f otal Ord. Rev.. 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 58,250 57,850 1,600 1,700 


Total ..cccccesse 3379100 1445772 1468151 53,670 48,850 


i levees out t of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 




















Esti: ——— 
Expenditure mate, April April » ee 
1945-46 1 Week 6 Days 
t ended ended 
2 to Oct. | Oct 
| Oct. Oct, 7 ha 6 ; 
i 7, 6, ae | nes 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 232,944 250,424 18,605 19,111 
Payments to N. i | 
EL... wis awe 11,000; 4,307 4,961 356 425 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services ....... 8,000 3,623 4,180 2 9 
OE wands 5 onee 484,000 240,873 259.565 18,963 19,545 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2823459 1604899 100757. 93,800 
ee poe 5568817 3064333 2864464 119721 113345 








; 
} 


Se_Fr-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 58, 250 57, 850. 1,600 1,700 








Total ...ccccveces 5682917, 3122583 2922514 121321 115045 





A change has been made in the ‘mathed of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£389,059 to £2,996,330, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 





increased the gross National Debt by 
£16,294,329 to £23,732 millions. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

PAD nl TR. (in okie ic cncevheadivccec 100 

BS. AG bas 5 ag wh Saaseks ddttes ve ndent 1,160 

Overseas Trade Guarantees............222-20008 45 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944. ............ 000. 4 
1,309 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939.................- 52,000 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Treasury “i Seam. : Trea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
Date cee Oe 
| Bank _ oe, 
Ten- Te Public ot poles 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | 
iand ai ge er 
1944 | ST ore. fae 
Oct. 7 {1430 -0) | Not avai'abie 
1945 | 
July 7 1620-0) | 2 2 
14 |1640 -0! 33 J 
21 (1660-0 ” 
.. 28 |1680 -0) 109 61 510-5 | ie *5| 6632 6 
Aug. 4 1690-0 } Not available 
. ll \1690 -0: { - 
18 |1690 -0) } 


25 |1690-0, 2285 -0 


579-6 | 0-7 [2iss 5} 6740-8 
Sept. 1 1690-0 


Not available 


8 1690-0) 7 ; 
15 1690-0 ‘ 
22 1690-0 # >. 
29} 4055-2 621 - | 17-7 | 2122-0| 6815-9 


Oct. 6 1690-0 Not available 








TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
} | Per 
; Y 
Amount Average | Cent. 
ase et 4 oi at re | Rate | Allotted 
Tender j of Allot- | at 
| Offered) APPlied aottea, mem —_ 
oy 
o 
1944 . 

Oct. 6 110-0 227-2 110-0; 20 0-27 | 3 
1945 |! 

July 6 | 130-0 215-0 1300 20 0-54 | 48 
» 13 | 130-0 230-7/ 130-0) 1911-85 | 36 
”" 20 130-0 229-1 1300 1911-99 | 38 
” 27 130-0 224-3 130-0 20 00-18 42 

Aug. 3/1300 24-3 1300 1911-7% | 3 
» 10} 130-0 | 242-1 130-0, 1911-85 | 33 
” 17, 130-0 227-0 1300 > 20 0-12 40 
" 24) 130-0 224-5 1300 20 0-58 | 41 
" 31 130-0 238-1 130-0 20 2-32 | 33 

Sept. 7 130-0 253-1 1300 20 202 | 2% 
» 14 130-0 236-3 130-0 20 263 | 31 
" 21 130-0 223-4, 1300); 1911-48 | 4% 

28 | 130-0 | 251-4 130-0 20 0-04 31 

Oct. 5 130-0 | 244-7 130-0) 20 0-11 | 33 


On October 5 applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 33 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for Octobergl2. For the week ended October 13 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


i j 




















Week | peg ee 
| N.S.C. | Defence Savings 

ended | Tlie ae \War Bonds 
1945 
July SL | 3645 | 1,622 4,775 | 5,977 
Aug. 7 | 2.974 1548 §=-3,679 | «6,342 
» 4 | 2607 | 1236 8,233 | 4,481 

» 2 | 3259 | 1556 | 12671 8,104 

” 28 | 2586 | L771 | i229 8,048 
Sept. 4 | 2.338 | 1,506 | 8,558 | 10,064 
ae | 2,605 1693 | 7,333 | 9,776 
a 4,244 3,565 | 34865 | 61,231 

” 295 | 4,497 7,391 | 28.164 | 30,174 
Oct. 2 | 4281 | ZOll | 191264 — 17,863 
iy oe ae Ee 30,055 | 22.554 
Totals | } 

__todate 1,444,145*  859,778* 2,245,138+§ 3,226,193¢§ 

* 306 weeks. + 249 weeks. ¢ 237 wecks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 9th amounted to a total value of £72,193,044. 
Up to Sept. 28 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount {266,070,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price. for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout fhe 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 


ounce throughout the week. Bombay bulli prices 
were as follows :— mn 


— Silver 
per 
Fine 1 Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a.~ 
Bibi B oniinussicncdand.. 74 3 131 10 
i Snhetecend ean euh é 74 #O 131 4 
pi kh seeuekOS dnaks bio 73 «ill 130 «8 
bo Watts dead eras donee > 74 #9 130 8 
bi. Woe nauhidie Siete sos 74 «#214 130 0 
Ss wticwines Rk ewe aks 75 12 130 8 





THE ECONOMIST, October 13, 1945 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 10, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


é 


Notes Issued : 


f 
Govt. Debt... i 
In Circtn. ... 11,015,109 


1330,204,173 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities . > aM, 379,91) 
partment .. 20,043,660 | Other Secs. 591,353 
Silver Coin . 13,635 


—_ ot F ee 
ee 1350,000,9 
Gold Coin and - 
Bullion {at 

172s. 3d. per 

Oe, on o6 247,83: 


1350, 247,833 1350, 247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 ‘ 
paar Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 275,204.83, 
I alate aha 3,116,455 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 25,059,783 | Discounts and 
—— Advances... 4, 961 591 
Other Deps. : Securities... 11,499.94 
Bankers..... 211,755,828 _ a 
Other Accts... 56,818,134 ‘15, 753,885 
———_———- | Notes........ 20,043,660 
268,573,962 | Gold & Silver 
EMR a6 ds0s 300,817 
311,303,200 


511,303,208 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


Commissioners 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| Oct. Sept. Oct. Cet 
; ll 26 5 0 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1160 -4 1329 -9 1355 -4 13302 
Notes in banking depart- | 

NE 6s 6 ok 84 ak cet 39-8 20°33. 16:9 204 
Government debt and | 

60.64% wi ww 1199 -3 1349 -4 1349-4 1549-4 
Other securities......... | 0-7; O06 06 04 


SS ar ee 0-2 0-2; 0-2 02 
Valued at s. per fine ot. | 168/-| 172/3 172/3 1723 
Banking Dept.: 


j 
Deposits : 
ee 8-7 5-5 96 21 
Se cits» oath c.> bee 177-9 279-1 232-9 2114 
SE as i 55-7 53-1 570 %3 
WMNE SS vv'ke donc ccseecis 242 -3:333°77 299-5 2957 
Securities : 
SepVemement is. .cct st ces 195-9 322-2 282-5 2752 
Discounts, etc........... } 7-5 36 67 43 
MIE oe side onl es ess 1 14-5 95 1-3 Us 
$0 06b 8b < diss ises | 217-9, 335-3 300-5 2914 
Banking dept. res. ........ 42-0 206 17-1 5 
° ve o > 
i... lhe 17-3, 0 5-7 69 
' 














* Government debt i is £11, 015, 100: “capit: al £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 300 million to {1,39 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 


| Week Aggregate 
| Ended | from Jan. 1 te 
| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
z ky SR 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 195 
6 | 236 234 


2,834 | 69,586 | 68,845 
3,359 | 71,082 76,805 
790 | 26,056 | 27,689 
874 | 23.722 29,580 
957 | 46,566 48,078 
814 | 32,185 34,526 
6,362 203,116 215,225 
4.148 132,237 136,90 
2,012 68,368 69,807 


Newcastle.........| 1,730 


51 
Nottingham.......| 478 | 551 16,135 183 
Sheffield.......... | 4167) 1,139 37,136 a 
Southampton...... 167 | 181) 6,344 7, 


18,336 | 24,021 732, 535 | “710.0% 
I a ccacnnnnk 8,853 | 10,828 301,869 31508 


12 Towns......... 








ee ee oe 


— 


> Oro 


os 


bs 





f 
015,100 


379,912 
591,353 
13,635 


ee aa 


000,900 


247,83: 


247.83; 


‘ 
204,838 


DAT 59 
492,24 
753,885 
043,660 


300,817 


303,208 


issioner® 


“4 1330-2 


413494 
04 
0.2 


172/3 


cet HS 


6 25:1 
9 2114 
0 38 
5 293-7 
5 275-2 
T 43 
3 Us 
5 2914 
1} 205 


7 69 


4,553,000) 
to £1,390 


INGS 


regate 
fan. 1 to 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million £’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Oct. | Sept. Sept. | Oct 
RESOURCES 5, 20, 27, 4, 
Gold certits. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury ...eee+-e+- 18,141 17,207 17,195 17,163 
Total TESETVES «cee ee 18,908 17,911 17,919 17,898 
Total cash TESCTVES..seeeees 260 222 236 241 
Total U.S. Govt. Secs. «+++ 16,660 22,905 23,186 23,212 
Total loans and secs. «..+. - 16,702 23,269 23,610 23,529 
Total resources «2. +6. eeeees 37,484 43,882 43,755 43,643 
LIABILITIES 
FR, notes in cirm. ...++++--! 20,297 23,976 23,930 24 041 
Excess mr. bank reS. .eeeeee 900 1,020 860 950 
Mr. bank res. dep. ..eeeee++| 13,433 15,552 15,273 15,420 


Govt. depositS..ccscceeses-| _ GA7| 427/961 648 
Total deposits ...+see veeees 15,392) 17,505 17,741 17,537 
Total liabilities ...+e+eeeee- 37,484 43,882 43,755 43,643 
paces walls» sx niiaddee 53 -0% 43 -2% 43 -0% 43-60% 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 


Monetarv gold stock..... .-. 20,824 20,096 20,093 20,072 

Treasury & bank currency...; 4,113, 4,222 4,222 4,248 
LIABILITIES 

Monev in circulation........ 23,881 27,777 27,729 27,853 

Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,719 2,696 3,221 2,916 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
30, 15, 22, 29, 


ASSETS | 1944 1945 1945 1945 
A 35 ne ccna ie hes 2-65 2-65 2-65 2-65 
British Govt. S€CS. 22.0000. 24-60 29-82 28-92 29-17 
Sterling balances... .. aie eee 2:17| 1-50° 1-57; 2-02 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 29-87 34-02 34-09 54-54 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 





Sept. 
29, 

ASSETS ; 1944 
Gold coin & bullion..| 444 
Rupee coin ee 145 
Balances abroad.....| 3,049 
Sterling securities. ... 8,345 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578 
Investments ........ 116 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ..| 9,413 








Aug. | Sept. | 
31, 7 
1945 1945 
444 444 
178 170 
4,278 4,719 
10,343 10,425 
578 578 
249 253 


11,394 11,518 








541 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
saath — issceniien 
Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept Sept. 
14, 2i, - eee Eee 35 20, 
1945 1945 ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
444 444 NS aah.’ ws SS catece , 75,151 75.151 75.151, 75,151 
17] 178 Private discounts and 
4801 4.913 advanees.......... 30,520 50,468 50,545, 31,491 
10.423 10423 Advauces to State: 
578 578 Total. .........., 480,406 480,506; 480,506 480,506 
247 203 (a) In occupation costs . 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances..) Nil Nii | Nil Nil 


(c) Fixed advances ....) 54,406, 54,506) 54,506. 54,506 
11,512 11,437 








Deposits : Govt. ....} 2,032 3,830 3.719 3.767 4,036 LIABILITIES j 
Banks ... See 1,362 1,052 1,141 1,149 1,060 WON ae bal, ca entleds | 469,652 479, 409! 483,617! 487,145 
Reserve ratio ....... 92 -4% 93 -5% 93 -6%,'93 6% 93 5% Deposit total .......... 123,384 112,834 106,785 104,870 
aoe { (a) Government aces. ... 80,246 71,226, 63,931) 60,386 
scien ba ee Other accounts ........ 43,158, 41,608 42,854 44,484 
‘ \ { \ \ ie 
BANK OF BELGIUM ee cad i 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million Belgian Frs. Million £’s 
Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept Sept. Aug. Aug. | se t. 
6, 13, 20, 27, 15 24, SI | P 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 ASsrTs | 1944 1945) 1945 1945 
Eee Gus sha teenckaessules 30,426 30,426 30,426 30,426 Gold coin and bullion. ......; 94 -8& 109 -34.110 -28 110 -55 
Foreign exchange de 0 06) > 0 Op 3,975. 3,863 3,928 3,940 Bills discounted. ........... 21-62, 27-86 27-86 27-95 
Private loans and discounts. . 612 530 569 638 Invest. and other assets. .... 90-53 98-67 99-91 100 -06 
Loans to State ......sccecs | 46,937 47,140 46,778 47.370 } } 
LIABILITIES 1 ? 

; LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ........ | 52-89 61°36 65-17 63-47 
NONOE o 2 a. ont epvocveceees }63,527 63,749 63,875 64,301 Deposits : Government..... 4-13, 5-53 6-81 4-49 
Current accounts : Oe 144 -71 162 -89 159 -63 162 -9% 
(a) Govt. accounts ......... | 5 4 3 2 CR iecddesus 4-73 5-28 6-01 5-94 
(b) Private accounts ....... 5,128 5,012 4.682 4,976 Meserve aGi.. os cckcccces 46 -1%, 46 5°, 46 -7% |46 6%, 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


| Barclays 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Date 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of Eng!and | 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland.................- 
POE SA RRS octet Cha ada oe gknon s 660 6acbn es 2840 Ke j 
Monev at Call and Short Notice. ............--ccccccces | 
ee SON, 6 rn as bbb bob 4:40.00 664 88 cehenese ates } 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. ........2. ee eeeeeeeccees eee 
NS ois '5.c cae hese 6d Ow pe n8 0 646 ChOweR Eee OCEee 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs...........0.00005 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 
NO SEI OES TTT er Tee. 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 


1, 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


LIABILITIES i 
Capital Paid up.......ccccceeecececcccceccsccscccers 
Keserve Fund 


sete eww eres esr es eres esesesesseseseesee 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts........++e+eeeee Be 


Acceptances, Endorsements, etc.........-ccccccccecces 
ee Ee ae ree rer 





000’s omitted 





7 7 eR — 





{ 








eae : ph ee : National. West- | Williams | 
District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National cee | : 
Bank | — | Bank Mills | Bank Bank | Bank | Bank —— 9 A ee *| Aggre- 
Ltd. | | Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. | Lid, | Ltd | a. | Ltd, Ltd. gate 
(25th = 24th 26th | 19th | 18th | 26th | 26th | 25th | 26th | 27th | 24th | 
£ £ oe ae é f Re Ms eee Egg ol ‘ ‘ 
103,482 4,528 | 19,421 | 6,535 93,388 22,879 | 114,557 5,962 | 67,032 | 70,546 9,594 517,924 
{ } | j 
24,552 988 4,590 | 2,720 7 6,777 | 24,477 272 20,1351 | 24,115 5,081 131,432 
ae Seaton oes pees AC sais eet | ae oes i a 8,106 
34,537 6,953 | 7,333 6,646 | 38,977 9,612 36,742 | 14,465 31,938 33,460 4,948 225,611 
56,232 2,006 | 7,552 1,220 | 28,549 4,778 | 54,834 | 832 28,203 | 29,143 1,750 215,099 
425,500 6,500 | 73,000; 10,500 | 382,000 83,000 | 446,500 | 1,000 | 258,500 253,000 31,000 | 1,970,500 


207,629 16,346 57,550 
164,005 8,551 20,634 


11,938 1,208 2,817 | 


7,929 405 1,306 
6,221 ; ie 


042,025 47,285 _ 194,203 
10 +32 10 +27 10 -47 


15,858 1,000 2,977 
11,250 | 1,000 2,976 


002,979 | 44,077 185,433 | 


11,938 | 1,208 2,817 | 


1, 


042,025 47,285 | 194,203 





23,829 | 198,954 60,150 | 237,862 | 26,100 | 125,328 | 165,793 


26,016 | 1,145,557 


13,099 | 119,522 32,713 | 165,206 | 13,387 | 117,079 98,242 | 11,040 | 763,278 


3,882 26,488 7,836 | 19,279 385 | 11,316 | 14,347 2,152 101,648 
695 6,846 2,800 8,483 | 432 | 6,683 | 4,800 872 | 41,341 
3,778 bee 8.699 ove 2,514 2,992 o 24,184 


——— oe ee 


69,126 926,337 230,635 1,116,619 62,835 | 668,724 696.458 90,453 | 5,144,680 

















10-32; 1069 10-66) 10-73| 10-19) 10-50, 1063/ 11-23/ 10-87 
1,060 15,810 4,160! 15,159} 1,500, 9479| 9,320] 1,875 78,198 
850 10,500 4,000! 14110; 1220} 9479] 9,320] 1,000] 65,705 
63,334 | 873,530 214,619 1,068,071 | 58,535 | 638,450 | 663,433 | 85,426 | 4,897,887 
3,882 | 26,488 7,836, | :19.279 | = '385) 12,316 | 14,347| 2,152 | |101,648 
rte 9 SPE concise Sica | Bh es 4 ae 


69,126 | 926,337 230,635 1,116,619 | 62,835 | 668,724 | 696,438 | 90,453 | 5,144,680 











| | | 








EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


j London on Australia and N.Z.* 








Australia and N.Z, on London 


Buying | Selling Buying Selling 
Peet ee “tebe ~ \tha| ons: 
Australia | NZ = | TAUS tN.Z,) Australia | fN.Z. [raja 1N-Z 
\ —_ —_—— = — 

TT...) g495 |. £625 | 125 | 39h | (125 vee | 225g | 125 
| ora} air | Py au | | Aw | Ord. | Ord. | | Ord. 

Mail Mail | Mail | Mail | | Mail | Mail | Mail | | Mail 
(9 (t) (9) (t) (8) Dhl 
Sight ...., 126%, 126% 126% | 1 125) 124g) 124% 124%! 1239 | 125$ |) 1242 
0 days... 1274) 1274) 1 126 | _ “a 124) 124) 1238 | 125% 1244" 
60 days... 1274) 1274) 127§ | 127 | vee | vee | 223K | 1234 | 123Q | 1259 | 12485 
W days... 128%) 128 iit | 12th nee | sen | 223K | 1238 | 1224 | nig. | 12483 





Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates oniy Bills wi! 


be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 


* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. 
§ Via Durban By aca IN. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; days, 126} 
90 da 


60 days, 127}; 127%. (N.Z.) Demand, 125j: 30 
% days. 127} ‘(plus Sittea* + Any Mail. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


days. 126° 60 days, 126§: 


Buymg rates m London tor T.T.s and bills on South Atrica are i £100 sterling) £100 


for TT, - : " ‘ : 
Rhode; £1014 sight); £10133 (30 days); £10148 (60 days) « 


2@% (90 days). For 


2 the corresponding rates are £100}, £101}, £10143, £10144 and £102,%,%. 
Selling rates in Lane Goer | {100 sso tor T.T.s and sight is are £100 tor South 
Rhodesia. 


and {99% for 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The tollowmg rates, ssued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. > 
*PProximate sterling rates can be calculated trom $-{ rate 





Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Aug. Ist, 1945, 
Ecuador* Officia: sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on July 26th, 1945. 
Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzai per U.S. $, pilus commission 
ot 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Nwaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5-05; 
cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
El Saivadov sight selling rate New York was 2°51 coloues per $ on july 17th, 1945. 
Venezucia* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on July 11th, 1945. 
Peru Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on July 20th, 1945. 
* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
ar Changed From To Changed From To 
% % . % % 
Amsterdam .... June 28,'41 3 23 MaGis......... De L’R 9 4 
Athens ...... .» April 10,°45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 24 ly 
Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 6) 5 Oslo........... May 12, '40 . 3 
Berlin......... Aprii 9,°40 4 3} PO cacccecess. SS BG A 1g 
Brussels ......- en 16,°45 2 1 OE a6 6x05 = 2,41 3 3 
Bucharest...... pt. 17,°40 3} $ Rio de Janeiro... a: &. “4 
: 4 3 BOE <cessses Bem as 3s 4 
3% = 63 eee iiteine — 16, = . 5} 
’ 4 43a | Stockholm..... Feb. 9,’ 25 
SOE i -eniites Fre "354 6 | Zurich......... Nov. 25,°3 2 
Copenhagen.... Oct. 15, "40 4 Tokio 329 
Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, ’34 a a eee ge aot = 
Sieben ss a J. 12,°44 3 23 Wellington..... July 20,’41 2 1} 
N.Y. Fed. Res. . Sarees te oN eee Oct. 26,°39 4 3 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 





(b) For private persons and firms. 





(c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or ca!!able beyon i 
one year, and for discounts and advances secured bv -iligible paper. remained « 


1 per 


cent 


ta 
a 
te 





COMPANY RESULTS (September 26, 1945, to September 30, 1945) _ 


THE ECONOMIST, October 13, j9,- 











i iation Precedi 
Net | — I aeons ad ee Year 
i ¥ Total Deprecia- Profit ; _ for [+ or = 
Company Ended Profit ian, etc. after Deb. Distribu- | Pref. Ord. en To Free _in Total Net as 
Interest — Div. Div. Reserves - = i Profit Profit | pj, 
‘orwarc , 
rf f % | £ | f f o 
Breweries, Se. | | ieee | ‘ Susi * 5 4 + 1,768 | 13015: sig Qt 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distilleries........ | July 31; 24,518 8,518 25,853 | 750 | 6,000 ‘516 
Financial, Land, &c. i 37 1,400 + 20 183.719 116 
Allsopp Brewery Investments........ . | Aug. 31 183,733 ves 67,045 | 123,588 65,625 ; _ Bo 997 | 1.105.520 6 e- 31h 
ns 131,003 | 311.679 132,000 5} 105, 156,807 | 
Goldsbrough, Mort & Co............66 | Mar. 31 931,468 | 44,906 ’ , *: 7 3.000 |— 347 | 20 368 an 
. } 7 18,148 19,637 3,601 5,894 5 | , 709 6 
ac peeeneete ve Fag AR a 7,098 ie) a i} as 6,051 2468 
Select a“ & Property Co. ........ Mar. , , , | .. ; 497 66.0 
United Gas Industries... each chee | Mar, 31 85,054 »- | 67,484 | 80,457 19,222 | 47,765 14 & 50 + 9 166,004 80.611 154 6 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. its 916 26,484 fi 
Rubens-Rembrandt Associated Hotels . | June 30 52,793 | 5,416 8,906 4,500 5 (+ 3,942 | Ni 
Rubber Dr. 14,007 + 12,742 2,631 Dr. 7, 
Bajoe Kidoe! a, gudecassosetes ta oe t 2,814 Dr. 1,265 | 23,667 | r.1 Yr, 7411) Ni 
Other Companies 57.305 11,250 16,338 | 7 | + 17,216 | 116,385 28,877 
Braithwaite & Co, (Enginecrs) ......++ eee a ape over er 33°504 6,000 9.188 | 15. | se 1 7972 256.195 18.88] a 
Cementation Company .......-.0eee08 Mar. ys , 11'100 | 15.445. | 2500 5 5000 3600 60.429 10979 ; 
aie atn Gene. cee Moy 31; i84s2| 3s. sean) 23n2 |S 6.875 124 8,000 956 16,977 14.350 1, 
Sentinel (Shrewsbury) Limited :....... | Mar. 31| 137/480) 10,089 26,795 58684 | = 2700) | ss + 28,095 | 87,631) 18,385 
Totals (£000's) : panera. 5 | ; 9 789 299 10 + 59 | 2.061 413 
ember 2 9 to September 30, 1945 13 1,875 108 i 412 ; 789 i 44 mt... , ae ean oe tt 
pe . Span ee September 30, 1945.. 1,596 338,984 24,953 | 133,934 238,300 28,686 82,983 14,845 + 7,420 327,354 127,164 
COMPANY RESULTS (October 1, 1945, to October 10, 1945) 
Breweries, &c. | | a 2 7 ooh. 
Style & Winch...... serie yen | Dec. 31, 626,280 84,697 192,257 | 10, 948 | 75,000 , 30 | 1,251 576, 563 88,433 39 
Coal, fron | ; i a 
Pearson & Knowles Coal & Iron... «+++. June 30 55,827 | 12,434 Dr.392,115 | | | + 12,434 46,552 1,635 Nil 
inant, Sandy Se | 6098 6 | 1,000 — 528 2.0350 84374 
New South Wales Land & Agency..... an. 31; 17,485 | 5,570 | 8,334 | a ’ Y . ,035 \ 
Trust eon Co. of Canada ‘ anevae -> | Mar. 31 | 387,519 72,109 | 93,588 27,817 . oun 45,000 708 331,754 37,435 | Nil 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | | , os one P 
Folland Aircraft i Laecewseaenee | June 30 | 51,779 | 22,023 | 31,591 i | 9,000 i 6 15,000 1,977 59,267 | 22,032 | 6 
: ; { c an 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. saad teeta tale . Dec. 31 8,441,999 | | §,177,142 6,596,196 , 1,071,234 4;027,500 20 a \+ 78,408 8,446,303 5,139,122 2 
Rubber 2 ! ¥ : ee 
Jantam (Java) Rubber ...........ee6 June 30 1,200 | eee \Dr. 709 | 538 | ” = —_ -: -. - 
Banteng (Selangor) Rubber.........+. | April 30 383 | = Dr. 83 5,987 | 4. 67 || 448 Dr. 12 Nil 
Beaufort Borneo Rubber ..........06. | April 30 | 606 | am 67 10,005 + = ie ss - 
British Borneo Para Rubber......... - | April 30 97 in ‘Dr. _ 143 | 1,107 - - 18) Ni 
‘Dr. 1,148; 1,115 1,148 559 Dr 4/17 Xi 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber.........5+ - | Dec. 31 | 2,413 oon “ae ; i = aah oie 
Karmen Rubber .......s0..-.cccoee | May 31 477 woe | 62 vind os saan oi 
Langkapoera (Sumatra) Rubber....... | June 30 | 1,056 | ont 395 | 6,415 | | + = ‘ene | = 
Singapore Para Rubber ..........++0 | Mar. 31 | 908 | 2ep 30 6,549 | | 7 360 "949 Dr $05 | Na 
Sungei Bahru Rubber............+++- | Mar. 31 | 442 ows \Dr. 360 | 1,143 | = <atte 1a| a 
Tenasserim pease cab eabukease | July 31 2,944 sie | 924 5,193 | . . 1109 } 
Shops and Stores i i | | | : 
Hepworth (F2) & Som: 2.4650... c0008 July 31 75,340 | a | 59,640 | 121,409 || 20,500 a = a + 1s es oe a. 
Milletts Stores (1928) ............-00 aoe = oon aoe oie = = aahe ‘ % onaae | t04Es ae won| 
Stewart's Cogs Btares ova sc ve. ce vecces | Mar. / : | 4 | e ass | ase > i 2 12 Nil 
United Counties — iia c see eehOs Feb. 28 95,369 oe 23,672 44,562 | 4,500 8,000 8 2,500 i+ 8,672 79,243 22,284 8 
= | 5,198 4 
3 TOR ck vos vonceuevesccveces | Dec. 31 16,357 | j 1,357 | 11,198 600 | 2,280; 4 | 2,000 I+ 2,477 20,198 , 
Boren Ces ete. tetas eee | Dec. 31 4.115 ~~ | es 6,048 | 560; 309%) 128 | .. [+ 261) 7,539 4.128 12} 
iti jeeling T | Dec. 31 | 10,188 800 5,750 | 8,626 eos 5,040 a 1,000 |- 290 | 12,282 7,560 9 
British Darjeeling Tea Co............+ c. Si b | , i j 330 558 (Dr. 10048 | Nil 
Ceylon Amalgamated Tea & Rubber.... | Mar. 31 10,454 one 330 Dr. 20, 035 oo wae ea oo + “ee Yr. aS 7 
Monhtied Tats .s. 5. cescvevessncaonts Dec. 31 14,310 | 13,398 17,868 2,500 10,400 8 ee t oo8 7 = . 7 ; 
Peacock & Nilambe (Ceylon) oe &e... | Dec. 31 28,629 5,402 | 15,423 | 1,823 | 4321); 5 | es i— 742 ,912 ps 
Tramway and Omnibus | , y 
Transport Services Lislted ........:-s {Dlar. St | - ©6800 | 38,603; 72,608 || 7,316 | 22456) 12h | + 8,831 70,948 60,631 12) 
Trusts | ee 
Cables Investment Trust ...........+. | June 30 | 341,983 | | 220,579 | 478.729 | 90,000 100,000 5 | ove i+ 30,579 344,902 225.032 5 
C ity & International Trust ........... Aug. 31 71,086 19,746 58,966 15,000 | 4,000 2 | oe + 746 | 69,265 18,937 Ni 
Other Companies ' | | j rae 5 
Bennis Combustion Limited .......... | April 30 30,800 | 1629 | 10,030; 12,677 | 3,000 3,750; 10 | 3,000 + 280 92076 td » 
British Lion Film Corporation ........ Mar. 31 184,212 1,001 12,952 40,029 5,819 | 6,304 50 | on 2 on 205,323 ey = 
Gentitner THRONE. . 5. 05 civ cccncvsses | Aug. 31 268,502 | 14,955 | 118,476 155,794 9,187 60,513 50. | 50,000 - 1,224 282,349 aa o 2 
Hickson, Lloyd & King ...........000 June 30 31,360 | 1,359 15,141 27,836 i 5,000 9,620 7 oe + 521 ii = ett Pf 
Rierst, Neleat BG. 5... 0edecvcessdous July 14 45,360 3,500 | 32,637 47,187 | 6,000 25,000 12 + 1,637 45,038 airs 12 
Ketton Portland Cement Co........... | June 30 128,208 | a 30,389 | 55,451 | 10,000 12,500 1 | one + 7,889 120,871 aes nt 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber....... | June 30 124,744 | = 13,295 | 104,967 | 157,074 | 6,000 | 75,000, 12 | 20,000 + 3,967 121,005 a a 
London Express Newspaper .......... | June 30 242,794 70,198 169,096 | 289,544 105,000 61,200 5 | ait + 2,896 241,699 17 o 5 
Morrisons (Gowns) Limited .........++ | Dec. 31 72,397 aes 5,407 11,667 | 550 «14,875, 15 1,000 + 1,982 32,209 a) S 
Odeon Theaties Limited............6. | June 23 1,048,506 | 366,581 | 453,592 | 95,789 , 118,374 25 , 162,154 ~ 1,736 ,, 1,228,052 | 269,789 = 
Phosferine Products... 2... .....ese0 | June 30f 8, aos 3,722 | __ 9,293 ae 1,325/ 25 | 2,000'+ 397 6,851 5,353 | 3 
Ransome & Marles Bearing Co........ . une 30 184,143 59,216 | 118,017 | 203,365 | 70,000 | 20 50,000 — 1,983 187,039 . 
Villiers Engineering Co. .........ccee0 uly 31 70, 571} 21,000, 19,151 91,163 || eae ' 12,500; 10 oie + 6,651 69,513 20,1 4 
Wale & DOOM. .o ove cccnheneadericness une 30 59, 683 | 5,708 | 21,663 | 27,186 10,200 8,800 8 | 3,000 .— 337 || 57,925 23,167 av: 
Totals (£000's) : ‘ \No. of Cos. Lr cdiallA Staak 
October 1, 1945, to October 10, 1945..... 43 12,918 | 198 | 6,821 | 9,333 | 1,514 | 4,761 1 + | 145 12,947 6,604 
January 1, 1945, to October 10, 1945.... 1,639 | 351,902 \ 25,151 140,755 247,634 || 30,200 | 87,744 | 15,246 \+ = 7,565 340,301 133,763 
1 CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(Continued from page 539) ae 
: 5 ee : ___ * mi cr? : 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per om aos. Beigian : 
Conge. Francs 176}-}. Gale Pee Per $ $3-3%. Waa. RL 128- Sept. m lay, june, July Aug. i 
| } 5 | 
Speciat Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate e | mite: 
of exchange is quoted in London. Gide: ee ana | 125 | 139) sy) ee) Se 89 
Acceptances, etc. ........eceeeee | 100-0 97-4, 98-1 98-8, 98-8 = ; 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Notes in circulation........ seees| 1:3 1-3 | 13 1-2) 1-2 
eee Current, deposit and other ac-' 








| 
New York _ Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | 
on i 3 4 5 | 
Cee ee ee eee dic 
j 1 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents 
London ....... 403§  4034§ | 40335 
Moatreal...... 90-060 90-060! 90 
Zurich t....... | 23-33 | 23-33 | 23-33 | 
Buenos Airest . | 24-90 24-90 24-93 | 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5°25 5-25 5-25 | 
Lisbon:....... | 4:05 | 4-05 4-05 | 
Barcelona ..... | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 | 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 
' } j 
+ Free Rate 

















x 5 | 4,897 9 
4,251 -1 | 14,616 -7 | 4,751-4 | 4,818 -5 | 4,874°6 | 














Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. ee | 
a be - Ge oe. Total liabilities ......4+.4... 4494-9 4.0003 [4.0087 | '5,062-4 | 5,118-5 514% 
: ———|——— 
a ic Cant one ose ns vee aeteeeees | we 482-3 | 493-6 500-1 | 510-8 5174 
Cheques, ances, items ip) ‘ 
“op | sous | a0qy | 4058 traMSit «+.seeeeveeeeeveeeeees) 125-2 | 140-9) 1805 |. 145-0) 140-3 19% 
89 - 30-63 | sotto | sodas | Money at call’ ....c0ccccccc02!] 2ona | yes) 195-3 | 197-5 | 235-3 254 
23-33 23°33 | 23-33 23-33 DiSCOUNES......0cceeeeceeseese+| 208°5 ee 134-7 | 1806 | =? 1,970°5 
24 -93 24-92 24-88 24 -92 Treasury deposit it receipts ........ 1,443 °5 1,881 -5 1,938 +5 1,994 -0 |1,992°5 1145°5 
5-25 5 +25 5-25 § -25 Investments .......scccvccseces 1,182 +7 | 1,125 6 1127-5 | 1.122 6 ) 1,12 163°3 
4-06 4-08 4-05 4-05 Loans and Advances............| 735°2 434 | 161-0 | 758-2 | 156-3 24-2 
9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 carestmnants in aliated banks... 24-1 os 24-2 24-2 | 24:2 
. . ‘ . Cover acceptances, premises 
= | ae.) PR ee ied 1414 | = 139-4| 140-2) 140-2 1659 
iii a aa TTT eae 
§ Basic Total assets. .. 4,494-9 | 4,850-3 | 4,994-7 5067-4 5.1185 SIME 
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THE ECONOMIST, October 15, 1945 


LONDON 


Prices, | }ES_ Price | Net Gross age ’ 
Jan 1] to Uect. 9 Name ot Security Es = Oct. Oct. Yield* Yield* Jan. Hea 9 Last two | Price, Price, 
ms cl 4a~ 2 9, Oct. 9 Oct. 9 1945 Dividends Name of Security Oct. Oct 
Fiizh | Low 7% 1945 1945 1945 1945 : eel ™— 2. 9 
British Funds* | =e Sra High | Low ~ (a) (6) (c) 1945 1945 
893 $1) ||Consols 23%. ........ l 88}xd 89 Seige Awe j ~ T'S fron, Coal and Steel 
li1f | 1098 Consois 4% (after 1957)..| E | j10% 1103 i i 4 ) 18 10 2 3 | 50/75 44! 8 6 |\Babcock & Wilcox Ord. él 56/9 | 56/9 
1023 | 1018 Conversion 24% 1944-49.) |. | 1014 101k 017 2,2 2 3) Ya 40/- | 113 b, 13 Bolsover Colliery Ord. (1. 46/6 46 /- 
10317 1013 Conversion 3% 1948 53. ; E | 1023 102) O11 & > > 5 i a 25/= t3ha t63 6 Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... 25/9 26/3 
Wty | 1054 || Conv. 3$% (after 1961) -° | 1 | jose i028 | 9 6.630 5) 63 geet) 6 5) 4 @ Cammeli Laird Oni, 5 || W/- | “979 
0 | Fh || pachoauer Bas. 19° 1960] E | loon | too | 2 16 10, 11411 | yog, + 21/8 5 2) {8 > Colvilles Ord. Stk, gi.” 24/3 | 24/3 
99} 97) Funding 246 1956-61... 2 981 xd Bixd 1 7 2 212 4) 0/7} 82/6 5a} 15 6 (Cory (Wm.) Ord, Stk. £l...]| 87/6 87/6 
1023 | 101 Funding 23% 1952-57... L | 10ly 101} 1 5 31/213 5| 29/3 23/— 8c! 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. eo 26/3 25/9 
1014) 100% =~ Funding 3°%°1959-69. | L 100Hxd 00x } 93/286 oe ‘6 34/6 4 a 76 Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. 41, 40/9 | 40 74 
115{ 113) Funding 4% 1960-90. | e | Use M3Axd 01911 217 9 | 34/5 154 | 12 2| Tha|Hadtelds Ord. Ste io.) 9 | 30/74 
103% 101} | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58°1'° |) ys 1023 108 {1 41/214 3] + 6 ¢)| 7 ¢ Harland & W- Ord. Stk. £1. 20/- | d9/- 
101} 1008 = War Bonds 24% 1945, 47 L 100} 00H | 0 12 eis 3 3) 24/- 19/9 2ha' 585 Powell Dufiryn Ord. Stk. £1 22/- 22/- 
1024 10048 | War Bonds 2)°2 1946-48. L | log lols 0 14 3/9 0 a] 54 6 | 41/3 1h 2 1445 Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. 47/- 49/- 
1023 1003 War Bonds 23%, 1949. 5]. cy 101 i 101: 019 3 9 410 1! 58/6 46/6 124 ¢ 124 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def. 41 55/- 54,6 
101g | 100? | War Bonds 24¢? 1951-53. bb 101 1014 12 5/2 7 8 30/6 24/3 8c 8}¢ Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. {1 26/- 26 
1013 = 100} War Bonds 24% 1952-54. |) Es 100} 100! 141295] 52 ‘6 41 9 8 b 4a wan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £¥y.1| §1/- 51/3 
100 100 War Bonds 24% 1954-56. L | 100 100° 150/210 0 | bs ‘6} 10 3 12} ¢ 12k ec Chomas and Bald. Ord, 6/8 | 11/103 ll 9 
102% 100, | Savings Bds. 3°, 1955-65. | 101% = 101-1 9 9 | 2 Xg 1| ae) at | 22/6 52%, 2ba | United Steel Ord. Stk. {1...1 24/3 24/3 
101% 99} , Savings Bas. 3% 1960-70. a | 100% 1001 1* 9 8 | 2 19 10 j 20, 6 16, 3 6 b + a Vickers Ord. Stk, 10 aso os | 19 3 18 9 
101, 100 Savings Bds. 3%, 1965-75.) 1 | 09 100% 110 2'3 0 5! 4 4) : . ¥ Textiles 
114), 1123 |, Victory Bonds 4%... .. pj USE US 103 813 0 afl geet | VS | Nite! Nite iBleacters Asem Ord. Sth il’ 14/3 | 14 
1054102 War Loan 3% 1955-59. °°!) i | 199 xd 102%xd 1 6 4246 | 37/15 | 3007 4 ¢, 5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 41), 26/6 | 26/- 
105}. 1034 War Loan 34%, aft. 1952. 1048 104 1 «3-1 3 19 3 | 54 | see “ile 1S. ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10, — 33/9 346 
St | 94 1) Local Loans 34% <2... | yt} ixd)918"+ 1-20-20-}-3--3--8,|| 20/8 49/4, 3) She Coats, Jew P.Ord Sika.) B/S 516 
*To redemption, assumptions indicated: E-=earliest d ite; L = latest date: [ - irredeemable 39 6 33 3" ais o b Ep tah St ord. otk. {1... 95/5 54.9 
flat yield). Net yields after allowing for tax at 10s. in the 4. ¢ Assumed life, 17yrs, 6 mths, | 27/43 21/6 3} c Se Fine Cotton Sprain ") 38 6 = ng 
ema Prices, ; > Te Ack || 22/02 | 3/103], hal § 6 Hoyle (Joshua) Ord, Stk. 2). “4 i 
Var 1944 Jan. 1 to Oct. 9 ; ‘on One a H go47s | 30/- Tye) The Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk s1.| 39 3 5 3 
ar 29 1945 Name of Security 2 5 2 91/103) 80/ 20 c! 17h¢ Patons & Baldwins Ord, 7] 90/7} 90/71 
Sieh 1 lon High [ Low 1945 1945 1945 bats | es, , ; Electrical Manufactg. ("3 
Dom. & Col. Govts, is. do} 46/9 | 40/3 ” ¢; We : _ ae Ord. Se. ih. . - 10}, 57/6 
a 3, 2002 99} Anstralia 34% 1965-69... 100 100} «3 4 6 | 34/9 27/- 7ha| 15 b Crompton Park. “A Sone c sag | 34/8 
105) | 99} |, 105¢ = 103} Australia 34%° 1961-66 --ii 104" 104 | 3 3 6| 58/3 49/6 10 ¢| 10 cilEnelith Fie tric. Ond Sek cai tee | 33/6 
3g | Daet | 4294 New Zealand’34%, 196265. | 02 105 3 0 5/100/6 | 85/6 | imc! 14 fee ral Flectric Ord. Stk, $1, on & | 38/6 
Wt | 112} MNS | 113 Nigeria 4% 1963°. 113 | «113 | 33 010 2 #6 eas: Electric Ord. Stk. £1 96/6 | 9 
106 | 2034, 1062 | 104 South Africa 349, i964’é9°)) US | 106 216 3) 45/9 | 35/6 5 5} 3 @ County of London Stk. 71... 39/- 40 
100} 983 100) | ote bincheane tae Seocks F 33/- 25/- 2ha 3}b Edmundsens Ord Stk. i] 1 2? 6 28 
| ] 3 sirmingham 23°, 5-57... 99} gl 2 ) 1} 24/13 | 20/- 24 b 2ha Gas Light & Coke Stk. f1..°'' 9 216 
101 | 99% | 101} | 100 Bristol 3%, 1958-63. 101° 101 2 19 6 | 37/3 | 28/6 2ha 4i b North-fast beso x06 30/6 
sa | 6F — | 994 Tlasgow 3% 1963-66... . 101 10 | 2:19 3} 41/9 | 33/6 51/3 @ Scottish Power Ord. Stk. f1.) see 22/8 
Ce at ee Me 97 7 |: ircraft 
1003 | 99 101} 100 Liverpool 3% 1954 ey: 100ixd 100 : s . 40/- 29/9 10 c} We uae One qitcrate 37/6 39/ 
Wei | 104 | 106 | 105 Middlesex 34%, 1957-63. °*” 105-105 | 3 0 0} 28/73 | 23/10} 74 The) B.S.A. Ord. Stk. 41....-""'| 28/3 | 3y09 
; Foreign Governments 15 6 12 6 ‘ 6 b 4a Bristol Ac roplane Stk "10/-. 14 - 14 -x ] 
%} | 88 94 914 Argentine 31%, Bds. 1972... 94 94% §317 2) 43/3 | 33/3 10 ¢, 10 ¢ | De Havilland Ord. Stk. 1... 37/74 37/74 
72 57 805 67} | Austria 44°) Gtd, 1934 59.. 794 801 37oOok 4, 56/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢! Ford Motor Ord Stk oe 3 41 9° 40/74 
50h | 393 1} 46) | 40 !'Brazil 4°) 1889 A. Int. 1]; 45 45 (3 6 8! 20/- | 16/3 17}, 15 a Hawker Siddeley Ord"5)2°° 7 3 | 16/10) 
eh | 5] 75) | 66 Brazil 5°) 1914 A. Int. 38%! 69 69 41710) 90/6 78/9 2ha' 123 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1...°") 6 10} 86/101 
tt} 20) | 29 | 214 Chile 6°4°(1929) Tat. 1)%..|| 294 zo} 3 18 11 | 47/— | 38/9 || 120 @!| $7h b{iMortis Motees 5 Ord. Sti.) 46/- "| 45/9 ° 
Sh | 44 76) | 47) Chinese 5%, 1913... °°" 71} 69) Nil | 12/6 (101/3 || 20 €| 20 ¢|iRolls-Royoe Ord, Siw £1... 106/3  106/3 
94 89} 96} | 90} Portuguese External 3%... 93 93° 5 4 6 ‘Shippin iat | | ; 
60h | 41 583 {| 51 ''S. Paulo Coffee 7) % A. 23% 58} 583 4 5 6) 26/1) 21/14 2}a 5 b Cunard Ord. Stk fy 24/3 24/3 
5h | 63h | 77 S34 | Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..} 75ixd) 754 5 © 61 see 32/6 3a 6 b/ElderD. Lines Hidgs Ord:fi) 36/> 36/- 
pat | 73 | Uruguay 3$%% Assented. a W141 1 san | a i © ¢ § ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. 71, 26/9 | 3¢/5 
Fives, Ra ee Bee eee i oped; «68 8) 8 eIP.&O. Del. Stik... +» 46/6 | 46/9 
} Last two Price, Price Yield ‘ 2° , aT: f . 
Jan. 1 to Oct, 9 me! : || 26/9 | 22/6 G2£ 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. 25/6 /6 
1945 Dividends Name of Security _ 7 ¥"s 25/3 | 22/3 Se: be Union Caste Ord. Stk. “an 25/- oB/ 
High Low a) (b) lo . . ai i ea and Rubber ; 
nm Te Raitways wate 1194s Tea 4AM 36 | asl US Joka paatch of Java f1....| 24/- | 23/- 
41) 35) «|| OND Nil Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt...) 45 44 | Nil 3/6 | 2/1) | 6 5 Njl c | London Asiatic RAS 3/277" "3 "3/4 
13} | 10E | Nile} Nil \B.A. Gt. Stha. Ord. Stk... 1l} ll Nil 7o/5 | 23/9 | * Nile| Nile |'Rubber Pitns. Trust 1..." | 28/3" | 27/9 
60 | 50k | 2 ¢| 3 ¢ San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....'1)) 56 55 5 9 1) 48/9 | 35/3 Nile} Nil ¢| United Sua Betong 44..7°°"|) 4 6 | 45/3 
$2218 $134 | 3%) 2 @ Can. Pacific Com. $25. °"77 | $202 | $202 [6 0 of} © «| ™ ne et — 
60 47} | 2 b 2 a Great Western Ord, Stk. nul 523 | 54 8 6 8117/6 100/ 5 a} 15 6 Anglo-Iranian Ord Stk. £1.}; 115/- | 113/13 
24 105 || 2h6| aha iG.w. Sze Cons. Pref. Stk. ..// 108} | 108) | 412 2 || 31/6 26 /6 12}a@/ 1746 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-.". "|| 28/6 | 280" 
624 | 494 |) 2.6! 2 al LINER 4% Ist Pref Stk../| 55 | S554 | 7 4 2), 93/13 | 78/9 106) 24a) Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. f1.°°" 84 4ixd 84/4} 
33 | 23h 2he} 2hc!'L.MS. Ord. Stock... | 263 278 | 9 0 2) 90/7} 77/6 1246) 2$a | Shell Transport Ord. Stk’ /i) 83 1} 81/103 
65 st | 2,2) 2 a) LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk..|) 56° | 56i 7 1 7 || 98/1h | 84/45 | 105] 5° ol Trinidad Leaseholds{1..°.. 93/9 93/14 
10 59 | 1b) Iga) London Transport ‘C’ Stk.) 61 62 (416 9 Miscellaneous eo 
27 20 | 2 c¢| 2 c//Southern Def. aOR... 50 | 234 | 244 18 3 31) 24/6 | 19/4} 7a 1236 Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/- 20/6 20/6 
19} 65 | = 246) = 24a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stic | mo | 7 «17 0101! 64y- | 54/- 10 ¢) Nila | Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {i.'") 54/6 | §5.— 
oe. (dice |, Banks & Discount | 77/- | 70/- 10 ¢! _2ha/ Barker (John) Ord. (1 ~..°"|) 76/3 | 76/3 
/- | 82/6 || 10 8 I} 6 [Alexanders ih ee ON... | 8%/- | 87/- 141 ols /9 | 49/6 24 ¢ 30 ¢/ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 6/2" "!) 556. | 56/3 
aa 5# 346; 2}a||Bank of Australasia B.cock 6 6§ 410 6 46/9 | 39/6 7 6) 2 @ \British Aluminiyp Stk. £1... 41/9 | 40/~ 
0 | 355 6 @| 6 6! Bank of England Stock reee $82 | 388) 31:10 131/10} 121/10} tl0Zc¢ +103 ¢ Bat sR Ale Tobaceo &f fi) 125/- | 126/3 
it 14 6 ¢/ 6 c|/Bank of Montreal $10,. °°"! 1 £48 | ‘gaz 1222 08 90/6 73/9 | 8 6) 84! British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 7] 85/- 85/- 
ae 20} 6 ¢ 6 cj| Bank of New S. Wales [ef 231: Fs 315 04 100 83 4c 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. |.” 91} 91} 
87. 6 52/6 | 48) 3 a@|\Bank of New Zealand #1.../) 36/6 36/6 4 2 0h/158/9 140/- 1746) 12}@ | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1s....../1 145/— | 165/- 
baat | 72/- | 7 6) 7 a@|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ EBs cee 75/6 7%/~ 313 9) lly 9% 40 ¢! 40 ¢ DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. {I lly ll} 
ie 59/6 | 3b6) 3a | Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1, | 64/6 64/6 2 0 0/| 53/- 4/6 8 ¢! 8 ¢| Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1)| 53/- 52/9 
oat 10} 2ha| of 6 Chartered of India £5....,, 1lj lg 2 2 0] 37/3 | 29/6 8 ¢ 8 c¢| Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/- 33/9 33/6 
19 89/- f b 94a District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. |. |||) 93/- 94/- 317 9 || 22/6 | 18/- 6 ¢ 7} ¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.. 19 4 21/3 
és } 481 Nile) Nile ||Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £93 £934 Nil | 41/3 | 36/- 12ha if 6 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/386 41/-xd 
90/9 52/6 6b} 6a ||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid...... |} §9/ 62/- |317 6 || 98/9 | 87/6 7h 6 2} a | Hartisons & Cros. Def, £1...) 97/6 97/6 
97, | 19/6 736) Tha |/Martins Bank {1...... 05°: 82/- 8463 11 0! 8/9 6/6 3 ¢ 3 ¢ Home & Colonial Ord, 4/-..|, _8/- 8/- 
f, | 84/6 8 6! 8 a Midland], fully paid... . | 87/6 88/6 =3:1% 3 | 40/9 34/9 5 > (3 a! Imperial Chemical Ord. 1." 39/6 39 5 
79 é 6t 5b! 5 @! Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid.... 64 6§ 316 9] 8 T% $10 6 t7ha, Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1. . 7h 7 
505 67/6 Hy is | Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid... |_| 73/6 76/6 318 6 | $48 $37 = $2-00¢ $1-60¢ International Nickeln.p.... $464 $46} 
204 465 8$b > = 8. a Royal Bank of Scotland Stk. 477 479 311 0 |) 52/ 42/10} Sic] 8 ¢ | Lever & Unilever Ord. 41. 50/~ 51/- 
65/9 (ett |} Sal 9 6 | Stan. of S, Africa £20, (5 pa. 198 | 19% | 310 6 67/6 58/9 10 ¢ 10 ¢, London Brick Ord. £1..." 58/9 58/9 
97/4} } I 6b) 65 a | Union Discount £1Stk.....)) 61/6 61/6 3 5 Of 77/- 65/74 15 a! 26 8 Marks & Spencer ‘A’ S/~....!| T35/B 73/13 
/ 0/- i 96) 9 a Westminster £4, £1 Paid... 90/6 94/- | 316 6 | 96/103 87/6 5 @ 12)6 Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1 .... | 90/7} 90/7} 
on } | fnewrance | | 05/5 89/4) Tha 12} b [Murex £1 Ord. Stk." 97/éxd 97/6 
14 27k |) 40 @ 50 h | Alliance £1, fully id. 29 | } 2K 13:1 «9 46/3 34/6 20 c 25 ¢ [Odeon Theatres Ord, 5/-.. | 38/9 40/75 
1of 13} | 6/-6| 4/6a Atlas £5, £1} paid... /7°°"' 144 | 4b |} 314 0) 42/3 34%6 746 24a Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/.'| 38/6 | 3% 
131/i0 % | 15 @ 17} 6 Commercial Union {1.. | i| % | 9% |}3 5 9) 75/3 68/- 10 6) 3ha|/Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1... 75/- 74/6 
354 4 115/~ |) 16 a| 16 6 Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. -.:|) 131/3 | 130/! }3 2 3) 45/9 | 38/23!) 15 ©! 38° cliTripiex Safety Glass 10/-..- 40/7} 38/9 
17} i | 10/-a| 10/-b | Lon. & Lancs, £5, £3pd.....|/ 31 | 308 /3 5 0 14/4) 97/6 12}b 10 a@|/Tube Investments Ord. 41... 1111/3) 111/3 
17% |] # i t20 6) tl7}a_ Pear! £1, fully pai Sébesour | 342 | 15 210 OF! 87/1} | 71/3 Sia 83> Turner & Newall Ord, fi.,.|| 82/6 81/3 
29 55 | 6 /-a! 6/—b Phoenix /1, fully paid... .._ i 16h | 63 313 0 | 43/6 | 36/7} Tha (R)17$b |United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 41/6 41/6 
roe" 254 #69.07¢ +12} Prudential {1 MS isektscuas | 27 24 2 9 3+) 44/9 | 36/6 4 ¢| (4 ¢|/Wall Paper Defd. £1..." 42/3 42/6 
10} 9 19 b lla Royal Exchange {1.....,., 10 103 217 6 || 83/3 | 67/6 35 6) 10 @ Woolworth oe Oe 77/- 17/- 
gt 9 | 3/36 3/3@ Royal £1, fully paid... |) 1 "") 10% l0gxd 3 1 9) Mines 
186/637 H Breweries, &c. |, 68/3 58/9 35 b;) 27ha ‘Ashanti Goldfields Pid. 4/-.. 67/3 68 
120/- y9e/8 | T1156) $5 @ Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. 41../ 184/6 186/- | 2 3 OF} 81/10}, 72/- 12h ¢) Abe Cons. Gids. of S. Africa {1..) 78/9] 3 
152/9 we | 6t@ 1326 Distillers Co. Ord. Stk (1... 16/3 1146/3 3 8 9) 18 14h = 30 a *80 b 'De Beers (Def.) £2}... 173 173 
109/53 35/6 ll a 18 6 Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. 41... 150/6 = 152/- 3 16 0 | 35/- 30/3} Sia 5§ 6 Randfontein Ord. ess 35/- 34/4} 
1046 97/6 | 15} 6 7 a Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. 41. 108/- 109/- 42 3 oR 6 15 6 10 @)Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1... .. 6} 62 
131/- is | 13 6 8 a Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.|| 103/- — 104/- 4 0 6/ 11/9 10/1} Nile! Nil ¢ |'Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... 11/9 11/73 
45,6 hi | 15 @) #10 } S. African Ord. Stk. £1... 130/6 130/- 2 6 6+) 64 5} 45.6 45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- ....... 6 513 
oR. ov | 5h 2}4 Laylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1.|| 44/3xd. 44/3 3:12 0 | 1g 9 = -2/6a 5/6 b | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 1 ll’?! 1 
ont wf~ | ba 14 Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 95/3 97/3 |4 2 0' 18% 12} Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/—' eas 16 | 17} 
{@) Interim div. (0) inal div (c) Last two yearly divs. (e) Paid at 54% of face value. (f) Yield 10% basis. (h) Allowing for exchange 





(k) Includes 23% tax free, yield basis 275%. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for finzncing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES Ili STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued... ake re ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital we aA ooo «--  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... ---  £8,000,000 

£1 2,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 


Reserve Fund ... sol “os bes ow ewe --. £3,250,000 

Special Currency Reserve... ye sep dine ... £1,600,000 

Head Office: 7141 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 








| Drafts are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 





Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank ? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEED - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED_ - - ~  £€164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 









Rae taught by a Russian.—HAM 3801. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... one oe £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... bie aoe na £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forw £2,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... od £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital ... om ou et she - $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ae isi ote wits -- $26,000,000 


Total Assets over... nf - . --- $500,000,000 


Special facilities are available *< the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundiand, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. MacLeod, Manager. 





OTTOMAN BANK 


(INCORPORATED IN TURKEY WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with Artice 29 0 
the Statutes, the Annual Genyral Meeting of Shareholders will be held 
on Tuesday, the 30th October, 1945. at Winchester House. Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, at 12.30 p.m.. to receive a Report from the Com- 
mittee, with the Accounts for the year end‘ng 31st December. 1944, to 
peemeee a Dividend and to replace the retiring Members of the General 

ommittee. 


A Resolution will also be submitfel to increase the remuneration of 
the Sub-Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is composed 
of Shareholders possessing at least thirty Shares, who. to be entitled to 
form part of the Meeting. must deposit their Shares at the Chief Office 
of the Company, Istanbul. or at either of the several Branches or 
Agencies abroad (in London at 26 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 2. and in 
Paris at 7 Rue Meyerbeer, 9me.) ten days at least before the day fixed 
for the Meeting. : 

W. STEWART McKIM., Secretary to the Committee. 
London, 8th October, 1945. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 114 will be paid without deduc- 
tion of British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government and Alexan- 
dria Municipal Taxes, amounting to 6.48d.. making 3s. 5.52d. net. on and 
after the 15th October, 1945, at the Nationa! Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria 
at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1945. 

By order ot the 


Board, 
T. D. KEY, ROBERT WALTON, Joint Managers. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS. 


The next examinations will be held at Taunton School, Somerset, 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 

Preliminary Examination: Cecember 19th and 20th, 1945. 

Intermediate Examination: December 20th and 21st, 1945. 

Final Examination: December 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1945. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or before 
23rd October, 1945. with the undersigned. : 

A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Sc.(Econ.), age 33, German, Business and Manufacturing a 
* ence, reads French, Spanish, Russian and popular Japanese. seis 
temporary or permanent post, England or Dominions. English wile. 


Box, 128, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London 





—— 


NEWS | Sub-Editor (Linguist _ and Economist) required.—Applys 
4% Machinery Lloyd, 152, Upper New Walk, Leicester. 
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